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Increase in Assets 
By Continental and 
The Fidelity-Phenix 


Huge Gains During Last Twelve 
Months Due to Continuous Rise 
in Security Valuations 


PREMIUM INCOME IS STABLE 





Losses Down as Submarine Sinkings 
Decline; St. Paul Reports In- 
crease in Admitted Assets 





The Continental of the America Fore 
Group reports net premiums written of 
$14,086,257 for the first six months of 
1943, which compares with $13,859,000 in 
the same period last year and with 
$13,143,767 for the first half of 1941. The 
increase would have been larger except 
for the drop in ocean marine business. 

Earned premiums this year amount to 
$13,479,753, against $13,051,183 in the same 
period in 1942, Losses amount to $6,287,- 
508, and expenses to $6,064,524, leaving 
an underwriting profit of $1,127,631. 
Losses are down more than $2,250,000 
from last year while expenses have risen 
about $600,000. 

Assets $117,922,767 


On June 30, 1943, the Continental had 
total admitted assets of $117,922,767, 
which compares with $93,347,603 a year 
ago. The gain of twenty-five and a half 
millions is attributable almost entirely 
to the rise in values of stock and bonds 
held. Securities were valued on the basis 
approved by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. If actual June 
30, 1943, market quotations of bonds and 
s stocks had been used the total admitted 
§ assets would be $120,756,016 and _ policy- 
f holders’ surplus would be $84,917,846, 
fF instead of $82,084,597 as given in the 
; semi-annual report. Net surplus amounts 
to $77,084,597, as against $54,702,419 a 
year ago. 

Unearned premiums amount to $24,- 
| 273024, almost even with the figure of 

$24,216,298 of June 30, 1942. The loss 
reserve of $6,157,445 compares with 
B $9,290,135. The company reports cash 
on hand totaling $7,274,074 and Federal, 
state, county and municipal bonds valued 
at $19,525,400, with over $13,500,000 of 
that amount in United States bonds. 

Fidelity-Phenix 

The Fidelity-Phenix, second largest fire 
company in the group, reports net pre- 
mums written -of $11,295,852 in the first 
half of 1943. This compares with $11,- 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Insured 62 Years 


A Pennsylvania lawyer in 1876, at age 25, bought an Ordinary 
Life policy of $5,000. 


In 1938, at age 87, he died, after having paid 62 years’ pre- 
miums. The gross premiums totaled $6,404.60 in the 62 years, 
less dividends at $2,844.78, with the result that the net premium 
cost of him was $3,553.82. 
$5,057.40—which included a post-mortem dividend of $57.40. 


The net proceeds amounted to 


That last dividend, the post-mortem of $57.40, amounted to $5.75 
more than the last gross premium. 


It was originally provided that, instead of a cash lump sum 
payment, the widow was to receive $173.50 semi-annually, subject 
to the right of commutation. But she herself was in her eighties, 
so she elected to have the claim paid in one sum, and have the 
use of the full sum rather than leave something for her estate. 


After having had the protection of $5,000 life insurance over 
a period of 62 years, $1,503.58 more money was paid to the bene- 
ficiary than the policyholder had paid in. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 




















National Life Vermont, 
Announces Pension 
Plan for Its Agents 


Members Make Annual Deposit of 
$12.50; Company Contribution 
10% of Renewal Comm. Income 


TAKES EFFECT THIS MONTH 


Eligibility for Agents Not Yet 65 
and Are Under Full-time Con- 
tract for at Least a Year 











The National Life of Vermont is an- 
nouncing to its field forces the inaugura- 
tion of an Agents’ Pension Plan which 
takes effect this month. It was prepared 
by a committee composed of Henry H. 
Jackson, actuary, as chairman; Deane C. 
Davis, general counsel, D. Bobb Slattery, 
director of agencies, Robert P. Bur- 
roughs, general agent for New Hamp- 
shire, and Robert O. Bickel, agent, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The plan has been 
ap>roved by the New York and Vermont 
ir surance departments. 


Membership in plan is optional, but 
carries benefits which will appeal strongly 
to every eligible agent. No change is 
being made in the scale of commissions 
payable to soliciting agents. 

Eligibility 

All agents are eligible who have not 
yet reached the age of 65, have been 
under full-time contract for at least one 
year, and have personally produced paid- 
for and delivered life insurance of not 
less than $50,000 per year on the average 
during past three years or since coming 
under full-time contract, if less. 

During each plan year, which com- 
mences on July 1, members of the plan 
make a deposit of $12.50 for each $100,000 
of business which they have personally 
produced and which on the preceding 
June 30 was in force on a premium pay- 
ing basis and not more than ten years 
old. This annual deposit is payable in 
ten monthly instalments during Septem- 
ber to June. Additional deposits may 
be made by the member, up to the 
amount of the regular deposit, thereby 
enabling the agent to augment the bene- 
fits available at retirement. 

Company contributions are made each 
year, amounting to $15 for each $100,000 
of the member’s premium paying insur- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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WHAT OUR FIELD FORCE SAYS ABOUT IT: 


‘*A very forward step.”’ Scranton. 


“The new Mutual Life Advertising Service is fine and I think the boys will really 
take advantage of it.’’ Des Moines. 


‘Another good method for developing more good underwriters.”’ Chicago. 
**A good move on the part of the Company and should bring good results.”’ St. Louis. 


ee ‘ ° T ° ® s 99 M 
**The new Advertising Service for Underwriters is most attractive.”” Richmond. 


prestige.”’ Harrisburg. 





OUR 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR 






of professionally-prepared advertisements, 
designed for use by our individual field 
underwriter in his local newspaper, over his 
own signature. The Company supplies the 
mats; the underwriter supplies the space. 
Included in the book are big ads and 
little ads; ads directed to women, to farm- 
ers, to parents, to home owners... to all 
kinds of prospects for Life Insurance. 
Mutual Life Underwriters are hailing this 
new Service as an opportunity to identify 
themselves, as well as the Company, in their 
home communities, and thus to capitalize 
locally on the Company’s national adver- 
tising, now appearing in Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Time, The Ameri- 
can Home, and Better Homes and Gardens. 





‘This is what I call ‘bang-up service’—excellent cooperation.”’ Chicago. 
‘‘One of the best things the Company has ever done.”’ New York. 


“The new Mutual Life Advertising Service for Field Underwriters is something 
that I have been wanting ever since I started in the Life Insurance business.”’ 


‘*The men werevery much interested and enthusiasticabout theidea.”’ Philadelphia. 





‘**The men in the field should get splendid results from this method of building 
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Some Mutual Benefit Service Men 


As Is Case With Most of the Insurance Companies Many of 


Its Representatives Are Winning Distinction 


As Officers of 7 and mee 


\fost of the July issue of The Pelican, 
agency publication of the Mutual Benefit, 
is devoted to its representatives who are 
in the armed forces of the nation. To 
pictures and careers of these representa- 
tives twenty-five pages of the publication 
are devoted. Many of the Mutual Bene- 
fit representatives are officers, including 
a uumber of colonels, majors, captains, 
U.S. Army, and commanders, lieutenant 
commanders and lieutenants, U. S. Navy. 

Murrell Brothers 

The Murrell brothers, Thomas G. and 
Weymouth L., general agents, Los An- 
veles, were at the home office in Newark 
last week. This is the second World 
War for Weymouth L. Murrell who en- 
tered the Army for World War II as a 
member of the 317 Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. He joined the armed forces for 
current world war in October, 1942, and 
is a lieutenant colonel assigned to the 
Adjutant General’s department in Los 
Angeles. 

Thomas G. Murrell is a graduate of the 
Naval Academy and saw service with the 
Atlantic fleet in World War I and in 
the Philippines during the Mindanao 
campaign. He resigned from the Navy 
in 1925 to enter life insurance and at 
one stage of his career was a general 
agent in New York City. He was re- 
called to active duty as lieutenant com- 
mander with the Navy’s Bureau of Ships 
at Washington in December, 1940, and 
expects to be assigned to active sea duty 
shortly. 

Parsons, Danforth and Guthrie 


Bruce Parsons, general agent, Chicago, 
was called to active service as major in 
May, 1942. He was assigned to staff 
duty with the 6th Corps Area in Chi- 
cago; was promoted to lieutenant colonel 
in December and three months later was 
transferred to Feit George Meade, 
Maryland. He is now serving overseas 


and is believed to have been in the 
African campaign. 
Graham Kirkpatrick, general agent, 


Birmingham, Ala., is a lieutenant colonel 
with the 51st Infantry, 4th Armored Di- 
vision, Camp Bowie, Texas. He was 
called to the Army in July, 1941, and 
was stationed at the Army Advanced 
Flying School at Maxwell Field, Ala- 
bama. In May, 1942, he was advanced 
from captain to major, and following on 
tne heels of his promotion he was ap- 
pointed commanding officer of the Army 
Air Force Classification Center which 
opened at Nashville last fall. During the 
period from January to May he was 
commander of a battalion of armored 
intantry engaged in desert warfare train- 
ing in California. In May he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel. 

Edward C. B. Danforth, Jr., Atlanta 
agency, now a colonel is also a veteran of 
the first World War. He entered the 
Present conflict in December, 1940, as 
i itenant colonel, station at Fort Jack- 

n, S.C... In July, 1941, he became a full 
co} load was transferred to Atlanta as 

cutive of the Atlanta militia district. 
e attended the Command and General 
Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., 
curing summer of 1942. His present as- 
Signment is post inspector at rehabilita- 
tion center, Fort Jackson. 

idney H. Guthrie of the Cincinnati 
i2ency, a retired colonel in first World 
War, was recalled to the service in Janu- 
at 


1941, as instructor in ROTC classes 
4! Owensboro, Ky. In February, 1943, 
° was transferred to University of Cin- 
Ciinatias an instructor in military science 
tactics. His brother is a colonel in the 
medical corps. 
Watson, Whinery, Harlow, Rue 
Elmer S, Watson of the Hartford 





COMMANDER T. G. MURRELL 


agency of the company is a lieutenant 
colonel. He entered the Army as a cap- 
tain in December, 1940, and became a 
lieutenant colonel in November, 1942. 
Joseph F. Whinery, who was assistant 
medical director of the company, entered 
the Army as a captain last November 
and is located at Maxwell Field, Ala. 
He attended officers training school at 
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LT. COL. BRUCE PARSONS 
Miami Beach for six weeks before being 
transferred to Maxwell Field. 

Another assistant medical director, 
David F. R. Steuart, is a captain located 





ET. COE. 


G. KIRKPATRICK 


at Ashford General Hospital, White 
Sulphur Springs. He reported for duty 
at Camp Shelby, Miss., when he entered 


the Army and was later transferred to 
Carlisle Barracks in Pennsylvania where 
he received special training in medical 
and surgical theories as applied to the 
Ashford General 


war. His duties at 





Hospital deal with general medicine and 


heart diseases. 


_A. Brooks Harlow, who was with the 
Youngman agency, New York, is a lieu- 





LT. COL W. 1.. MURRELL 


tenant in the Naval Reserve. Last fall 
he was d¢tached from U. S. N. T. S. for 
communications at Noroton Heights, 
Conn., and transferred to 90 Church 
Street, New York. While at Noroton 
he was in charge of the plant. The 
school is the mother of all Navy com- 
munications schools. 

Edwin W. Rue of the Louisville agency 

















COL. E. C. B. DANFORTH, JR. 
was first stationed at Fort Knox and 
then was transferred to the Philippines 
where he was commander of the now 
famous Company D, 192d Tank Bat- 
talion which was forced to capitulate 
when Bataan fell on April 9, 1942. Cap- 
tain Rue was reported missing after the 
fall of Bataan until last February when 
he was reported to be a prisoner of the 
Japanese. Since this message from the 
War Department nothing has been heard 
from or about him. 
Conley, Hamilton, Reeves 

Major Don B. Conley of Chicago went 
into the Army Engineering Department 
as a second lieutenant. By September, 
1942, he had received two promotions and 
was a finance officer of the Corps of 
Engineers, stationed at the U. S. Engi- 
neers office, Buffalo, N. Y. In March, 
1942, as a captain he was sent to the 
Office Chief of Finance in Washington 
for a thirteen week course. Last April 
he was promoted to major and is now in 
Chicago. 

Milton J. Hamilton of Chicago entered 
the Navy in April, 1942, and was as- 
signed to the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station. He was then made a bat- 
talion commander of recruits at the sta- 
tion. In September he was transferred 
to Submarine Chaser School at Miami, 
Florida; and was assigned to a new sub- 


Cradle to Grave Ideas 
May Run Wild— Linton 


NECESSITY OF CURBING THEM 





Sees Threat of Army of Bureaucrats and 
Tremendous Expenditures in 
U. S. Proposals 





In the life insurance business there is 
no chief executive who has given a more 
careful study to the Beveridge plan than 
M. Albert Linton, president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, nor is there one who 
is talking more effectively on the subject. 
If he had the time he could be filling a 
speaking engagement on the subject 
every day. He has already made a num- 
ber of talks before organizations telling 
just what the plan is, and always inter- 
polating in his remarks a warning rela- 
tive to the pitfalls of any Social Security 
measure which makes the public believe 
that the way has been found for a quick 
and easy journey to the millenium. 

On Friday of last week he spoke at 
a meeting of the City Business Club of 
Philadelphia, of which his friend Homer 
C. Cross, manager of the The Prudential, 
was chairman. The membership of the 
club includes bankers, trust company rep- 
resentatives, manufacturers, hotel people 
and others. 

Proposals Here of the “Trial Balloon” 

Variety 

Mr. Linton not only told what the 
chief provisions of the Beveridge plan 
are, but had something to say as well 
about some proposed Social Security 
plans which have been introduced in this 
country and which are exploiting the 
“Cradle to the Grave” idea. These new 
proposals are believed to be largely of 
the trial balloon variety as no progress 
with them has been made to date in 
Congress. But when they are analyzed 
there are some terrific implications rela- 
tive to the billions of dollars which they 
will cost even in present form while 
there are some other aspects which will 
send cold chills running up and down the 
spines of the taxpayers, and which will 
worry the friends of democracy. 

And just what developments may be 
to the nation’s detriment and in the way 
of thinning the pocketbooks of the tax- 
payers was emphasized by Mr. Linton in 
his talk before the City Business Club. 
That emphasis was largely centered on 
bureaucracy and political favoritism. 

“It is obvious that politicians will have 
a Roman holiday if the nation cuts loose 
and runs wild with the benefits offered, 
the constantly increasing temptation to 
increase the benefits, to put more people 
under them, in the cutting down of the 
ages of those benefited, in over-liberality 
with disability provisions, in shortening 
the waiting periods, in the growing com- 
pulsory payroll deduction idea,” said Mr. 
Linton. “Another factor subject to con- 
cern is the great army of employes of 
the Government needed to handle the 
proposed Social Security program. The 
time may come when these armies of 
Government employes, this great buttress 
of bureaucracy, will make for a total so 
gigantic, so powerful, that they can never 
be dislodged. It will mean continuity 


(Continued on Page 8) 





chaser as executive officer. He is now a 
lieutenant at Great Lakes Training 
Station. 

Jane E. Reeves, former cashier at the 
Portland, Ore., agency, entered the 
WAAC last fall and is now a third officer 
at Russelvilie, Ark. 

Killed in Action 

Irving V. G. Perine, Jr., Newark agen- 
cy, was commissioned a second lieutenant 
with the Marine Corps Reserve in 1938. 
He was graduated from the basic school 
of the Marines in Philadelphia and was 
sent from there to the training base at 
New River, N. C., before going overseas. 
In August the War Department reported 
that Lieutenant Perine had been killed 


in action in the Solomon Islands. 
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Pru Liberalizes Non- 
Medical Ord. Issues 


STATEMENT MADE TO FIELD 





Changes, Too, in Handling Intermediate 
Monthly Premium and Weekly Pre- 
mium Ind. New Business Apps. 





The Prudential announces a liberaliza- 
tion of the company’s rules regarding the 
issuance of Ordinary insurance on the 
non-medical basis, together with certain 
changes in the handling of Intermediate 
Monthly Premium and Weekly Premium 
Industrial new business applications. 
Statement to the field in part follows: 

Ordinary and Intermediate Monthly 

Premium Non-Medical Limits 

The following table represents . the 
total amount of Ordinary, Intermediate 
and Wholesale non-medical insurance 
that the Company will issue on a single 
life within a two year period. 


Males 
Single ] 


Ordinary 
Ages Only 
| Se ee eee 
10-30. cscnes $5,000 
ce oe ee et 3,000 
er re ere 1,200 
6 a | rere 


The maximum amount of Intermediate 
insurance (medical and non-medical) that 
may be issued on one life remains the 
same as at present for all ages. 

Under no circumstances will more than 
$10,000 of non-medical insurance be is- 
sued or any one life over any period of 
time unless an Ordinary medical exami- 
nation has intervened. 

These limits are subject to Special 
State Requirements shown on pages 385 
and 386 of the Ordinary Rate Book (see 
recent circular letters regarding Massa- 
chusetts and Iowa). 


Equitable Society Discusses Applications 
for Coverage Under Group of Run- 
ning Mates in Industry 
The Group department of the Equita- 
ble Society occasionally receives an ap- 
plication or a request for a proposal to 
cover under a single Group insurance 
policy employes of two or more affiliat- 
ed organizations where no one organiza- 

tion has at least fifty employes. 

“There is always the possibility in 
such a case that one or more of the 
units to be insured may cease to be 
affiliated with the parent organization, 
thus reducing the number of insured 
lives below the minimum requirement of 
fifty,” says the Society’s Agency Items. 


“Also, insurance laws contain certain 
limitations covering the insuring of more 
than one firm under a single Group 
policy 


“Therefore, it is essential that all such 
groups be submitted to the home office 
for review and approval before any so- 
licitation steps are taken. Complete 
facts should be presented, giving the 
number of employes in each of the vari- 
ous companies or firms, together with 
an exact description of how the business 
of the affiliated organizations is con- 
trolled by the parent company to which 
the master policy will be issued.” 


Edw. R. Harris, Well Known 
Rural Agent, Passes Away 


Edward R. Harris of Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., agent of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
and one of best known rural agents in 
the country, died recently. 

Mr. Harris started with Northwestern 
Mutual in 1910 and became district agent 
in Cape Girardeau. He was a member 
of the company’s 4-L Club (four lives 
each month on a paid-for basis) for eigh- 
ty-nine consecutive months. For the past 
twenty years he was the Clarence H. 
Poindexter agency’s most consistent pro- 
ducer. His production was 491 consecu- 
tive weeks up to the time he died. He 
a prominent member of the Lions 
“lub 





AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 





Modified Life 3, Modified Life 5, Modi- 
fied Life 3-20 and Term insurance, in- 
cluding Preliminary Term, may now be 
written on the non-medical basis, in 
accordance with the above table, subject 
to the usual minimum limits of amount 
on which these plans are issued. A full 
medical report will continue to be re- 
quired on Temporary Income and Family 
Income policies. 

The Short Medical Report for adults, 
form 9004, is being discontinued. A full 
medical report should be completed by 
the examining physician whenever a 
medical examination is required from 
ages 15-66. Offices in those states where 
this form is used should destroy their 
stock immediately. 


Industrial and Intermediate Medical 
Examinations 


Recent liberalizations in home office 
underwriting rules permit acceptance on 
the non-medical basis of many industrial 
and intermediate applications which here- 


and Married Women and Those 
“emales 


Who Have Been Married 


Inclusive of Inclusive of 


Intermediate Ordinary Intermediate 
and Wholesale Only and Wholesale 
No change 
$5,000 $2,000 $3,000 
3,000 1,200 2,500 
2,000 1,200 2,000 


No change 


tofore have required medical examina- 
tions because of underweight, overweight 
and certain physical impairments and 
histories. As a result, many examina- 
tions are now being ordered by the field 
on cases which can be accepted non- 
medically under our liberalized practice. 
For the time being, therefore, the field 
should order examinations only when 
required because of age and amount. 
In all other cases, the application should 
be submitted directly to the home office 
which will order a medical examination, 
if necessary. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE CHANGES 





P. M. Anderson Elected Assistant Vice 
President in Charge of Group 
Activities 

P. M. Anderson was elected assistant 
vice president of the Occidental Life of 
California at the July meeting of the 
board of directors. He will have charge 
of the Group activities of the company 
and their coordination with the com- 
pany’s other departments. Mr. Ander- 
son was for many years Occidental’s gen- 
eral agent in the Far East with head- 
quarters at Shanghai, China, and was at 
his post when the United States entered 
the war. He was imprisoned by the 
Japanese for a short time, but was re- 
leased to act as semi-official liaison of- 
ficer between the invaders and the peo- 
ple of Shanghai. He left the Orient on 
the S.S. Gripsholm with Ambassador 
Grew’s party. 

E. S. Jensen, for several years assist- 
ant secretary of the company, has been 
promoted from Group secretary to Group 
superintendent and will have complete 
supervision of all Group sales and field 
representatives. The sales activities of 
the Group department will remain under 
the general direction of Vice President 
V.H. Jenkins. E. H. Neuschwander will 
continue as Group actuary and will have 
charge of all Group statistics. D. D. 
Lowmiller, for many years active in 
Group insurance circles in the Midwesi, 
recently joined the company and will be- 
come Group secretary. 


CHICAGO AHEAD OF NEW YORK 


Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers has regained its position as larg- 
est life underwriters’ association group. 
At end of fiscal year, June 30, Chicago 
association, president of which is Louis 
Nehr, Equitable, has 2,020 members of 
which 162 are in military service, giving 
net membership of 1,859. New York as- 
sociation’s gross membership is 1,940, 
of which 223 are in military service. 








Retiring and New General Counsel 





GERALD M. SWANSTROM 


Gerald M. Swanstrom was elected gen- 
eral counsel of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at the annual meeting of the trus- 
tees at the home office at Milwaukee. 


He joined the legal department of the 
company as assistant counsel in 1933, 
coming from Minneapolis where he was 
engaged in the practice of law following 
his graduation from the University of 
Minnesota in 1923. He succeeds Sam T. 
Swansen who has reached the retirement 
age under the company’s retirement plan. 

Mr. Swansen was graduated from the 


T. B. Cash, member of the Baltimore 
agency, Equitable of Iowa, was recently 
appointed administrator of Small Loan 
Laws for the State of Maryland by the 


governor. 





SAM T. SWANSEN 


University of Wisconsin Law School in 


1892, and began practice in Madison, 
Wis. He was appointed assistant coun- 
sel of the Northwestern Mutual Life at 
the home office in 1916, was made assist- 
ant general counsel in 1929, and was 
elected general counsel in 1930, follow- 
ing the death of George Lines. Mr. 
Swansen is well known in insurance legal 
circles and is a member of the American 
Association of Life Insurance Counsel. 
Like Mr. Swanstrom, he is also a mem- 
ber of the American, Wisconsin and Mil- 
waukee Bar Associations. 


LeRoy L. Osborn, director of agencies, 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. 
Va., has been appointed chairman of the 
payroll savings division of the Kanawah 
County War Savings Committee. 





CLARENCE W. WYATT 


Clarence W. Wyatt, Boston, member 
of the firm of Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt, 
general agents John Hancock, is receiv- 
ing strong support in his candidacy for 
the office of trustee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. He 
is former president of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association and of the 
Massachusetts Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt are 
successors to the Paul F. Clark agency, 
and Mr. Wyatt joined the agency on his 
return from service in the first World 
War. 





Life Insurance Reaches 


A New All-Time High 


Life insurance owned by American 
families reached an all-time high at mid- 
year, it is reported by the Institute of 
Life insurance, thus reflecting increased 
family income and greater nation-wide 
appreciation of savings and protection. 

Total life insurance in force is now 
approximately $133,000,000,000, about a 
3% increase over the total at the opening 
of the year. New purchases lagged in 
the early part of the year but turned 
up sharply in March and have shown 
material increases since. i 

Total assets of all life companies 
reached approximately $36,000,000,000 at 
mid-year, about a 3% increase in the past 
six months. U.S. government bonds ac- 
counted for 30% of the total, due partly 
to heavy purchases in the Second Vic- 
tory Loan Drive. 

Death benefits, under pressure of wart 
conditions and also reflecting the larger 
insurance in force, increased about 11% 
over the first half of last year. Policy 
surrender payments are down 35% to a 
new all-time low. 


NEW YORK LIFE REPORT _ 

Insurance in force in the New York 
Life was increased by $127,399,900 during 
the twelve months ending June 30, and 
amounted to $7,182,925,500 on that date, 
it was reported by George L. Harrison, 
president, in a midyear review. New 
insurance premiums and renewal prem- 
ums during the first half of 1943 aggre- 
gated $120,487,678, an increase of $3,919,- 
262 over the sum received during the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. There was a decrease in the vol- 
ume of policies surrendered, which was 
only 62% of the amount surrendere 
during the first six months of 1942. As 
compared with the first half of 1942, 
reported death claims were 13% higher 
this year, but claims for additional acc!- 
dental death benefits, resulting from au- 
tomobile accidents, showed a decreasé 
of 43%. 








Rosalie DeMoss, auditor, Indianapolis 
Life, was recently elected president 0! 
the Woman’s Rotary Club of Indianap- 
olis. 
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Mutual Life Shows War’s 
Small Mortality Effect 


REPORT FOR YEAR’S FIRST HALF 





Voluntary Surrenders Reduced; Govern- 
ment Bonds Now 41% of 
Total Assets 





That the war to date has had little 
effect on the over-all mortality rate 
among the 1,000,000 policyholders of the 
Mutual Life is shown by the company’s 
report covering operations for the first 
half of 1943, which has been issued by 
Alexander E. Patterson, executive vice 
president, in the absence of Lewis W. 
Douglas, president, who is in Wash- 
ingion, 

The report further shows that because 
of improved economic conditions volun- 
tary surrenders of policies were 41% less 
than in the same period last year; that 
claiins under accidental deaths were one- 
third less and that now U. S. Govern- 
ment bond holdings represent 41% of the 
company’s total admitted assets. 

Mr. Patterson said that the company’s 
mortality ratio in the first half, including 
war death claims, was slightly higher 
than for the first half of 1942, but was 
lower than for the corresponding period 
of either 1941 or 1940. The war death 
claims incurred by the company from the 
date of Pearl Harbor to June 30, 1943, 
totaled $1,265,910 on 469 lives, including 
124 cases of men reported as “missing in 
action.” Such claims comprised only 
about 1.7% of the total deaths claims 
paid by the company in the same period. 

Voluntary surrenders of policies for 
cash were less during the six months, 
while lapses and expiries showed a 12% 
reduction. Claims for double indemnity 
because of accidental death were 34% 
less than in the same period of 1942, this 
due primarily to reduction in automobile 
fatalities because of reduced use of motor 
vehicles, and the lower speed of opera- 
tion, 


$663,700,000 of U. S. Securities 


On June 30, the Mutual Life’s holdings 
of U. S. Government securities totaled 
$663,700,000, an increase of more than 
$150,000,000 over a year ago. Government 
holdings now constitute 55% of the com- 
pany’s securities portfolio, and 41% of its 
total admitted assets. 

New life insurance established by the 
company during the first six months of 
1943 totaled $82,500,000. On June 30, 
1943, the company had $3,643,600,000 of 
insurance in force, comprising approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 policies. The company 
had outstanding on the same date, 47,682 
annuity, retirement income and supple- 
mentary contracts, providing life income, 
now or in the future, of $20,600,000 
annually, 

The Mutual Life’s balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1943, shows total admitted assets 
of $1,618,686,901, an increase of $31,200,- 
"00 in the first half of the year, and an- 
increase of $51,500,000 since June 30, 1942. 





BANKERS LIFE HOLDINGS 


The holdings of U. S. Bonds by the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines increased 
at the rate of more than $96,000 a day 
during the first six months of 1943. The 
total of all U. S. Bonds owned July 1 
was $103,364,600, as compared with $85,- 
122.0%) at the end of 1942, a gain of 
$17,442 000. 





SYRACUSE ASS’N ELECTION 
Civde H. Rogers, Guardian Life agent, 
was elected president of the Syracuse 
‘le Underwriters Association, Inc., at 
‘he annual meeting. Other officers are: 
vice president, William R. Robertson, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual; 
secretary, William M. Hanley, Metro- 
Politan Life; executive secretary and 
treasurer, Mrs. Grace V. McCrea, Farm- 
tts \ Traders Life. The executive com- 
Mitice comprises Dewey R. Mason, 
Myron B. Barlow, Henry G. Barnhurst 
and Robert T. Wennstroem. 


























7 ou SLE Biv _ 
-_ iy x 


This young father is making promises. 


This little boy is listening with wide- 


eyed interest. 


Summer camps, military academies, colleges, all 
are mentioned as high spots in the youngster’s 


future, and he thrills at the prospect. 


But, unless they are fulfilled, these pledges will 


be empty words written in water. 


Tell fathers like this how endowments for the 
purpose can guarantee the realization of these 


volden dreams. 
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H. W. Davy Made Home 
Life Branch Manager 


HEADS SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 





Will Introduce Company’s Planned Es- 
tates Service in West Coast Area; 
Joined Company in 1933 





Hugh W. Davy, CLU, of Salt Lake 
City, has been appointed branch manager 


of the San Francisco office of the Home 

Life of New York, effective August 1, 

according to an announcement made this 

week by William P. Worthington, vice 
“ 





HUGH W. DAVY 


president and superintendent of agen 
cies. Mr. Davy, who has been with the 
company since his graduation from Cor 
nell University in 1933, will introduce 
Home Life’s planned estates service to 
owners of life insurance in the San Fran- 
cisco area. 

Mr. Davy in his third year in the field 
qualified for the president’s club, Home 
Life’s organization of ranking sales lead- 
ers. After a sound background of planned 
estates selling in the field he was trans- 
ferred to Washington, D. C., for his 
second stage of training in managerial 
work. He was then brought to the home 
office in the sales planning division for 
the completion of his training in sales 
management. In June, 1942, he was ap 
pointed agency field assistant. He was 
given an assignment in Salt Lake City 
where for the past year he has assisted 
his brother, Elmer Davy, general agent, 
in recruiting, training and directing new 
men. In the first six months of 1943 the 
Salt Lake City Agency showed an in- 
crease of 126% in paid business over the 
same period of last year. Mr. Davy 
qualified for the CLU designation in 1938 

The San Francisco office is located at 
1321-23, 111 Sutter Building, San Fran 
cisco, California. 





CALIFORNIA-WESTERN AT L. A. 





Celebrate Opening of Central Agency in 
Los Angeles; Lloyd W. Hum- 
mel Manager 

California-Western States Life recent 
ly celebrated the occupying of its new 
Los Angeles headquarters in the Secur- 
ity Title Insurance Building. Lloyd W. 
Hummel, former president of the Ne- 
braska Life Underwriters, is manager 
of the new office, which is called the 
Central Agency. Stella Gibbs, director 
of the company’s women’s division is 
also headquartered in this office. Unit 
manager for the women’s unit of the 
new agency, is Sophia Bliven, who for- 
merly headed an Eastern women’s divi- 
sion. The company’s group insurance 
offices are also located in the Security 
Title Insurance Building and are under 
the supervision of L. B. Van Arsdall. 
The new agency is in addition to the 
company’s Los Angeles agency in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, which 
is managed by George L. Bolstad. 

President O. J. Lacy and Vice Presi- 
dent Ray P. Cox were among the home 
executives who presided at the opening. 














RAINBOWS 
END 


On November 1, 1941, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines issued a 


$5,000 Family Protection 20-year Ben- 
efit Policy, providing Double Indem- 


nity, to an Iowa farmer to protect his 
wife and two little children. 


On June 6, 1943, the policyholder 
was drowned in a swollen stream after 
fording ten head of dairy cattle to safe- 
ty. The horse he was riding was swept 
below the landing and in struggling to 
climb the steep bank threw his rider 
into the raging waters. 


Upon that policy, on which $292.30 
had been in premiums, the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines will (by the 
time its obligations to the widow are 
completed) pay $21,522.46. 


The profit to the beneficiary will be 
2763 per cent of the original invest- 


ment. 


When proof of death was received 
by the Bankers Life Company the wid- 
ow-beneficiary was paid $5,499.43 (in- 
cluding Double Indemnity). 


Beginning July 6, 1943, and con- 
tinuing for 220 months, the widow or 
her surviving children will receive a 
monthly check from the Bankers Life 
for $49.94: making total instalment 
payments of $10,986.80. 


On November 1, 1961, (20 years 
after the policy was issued) the widow 
or her surviving children will receive 
a final payment of $5,036.23. The 
profit will have been $21,230.16. 


It is not to be wondered at that the 
grateful widow wrote the Bankers Life 
Company (giving it permission to print 
the letter) saying: 


“It is my desire to express my sin- 
cere appreciation for the prompt settle- 
ment made to me by the Bankers Life 
Company of my late husband's insur- 
ance policy. 


“His death was accidental, so all the 
more unexpected. Since he was only 
33 years of age we had not yet had 
time to attain our goal of financial inde- 
pendence. Now, when I need money so 
badly, it is readily and promptly availa- 
ble. In addition to the liberal cash 
payment received now, I am assured of 
a fine monthly income with which to 
raise and educate my two small children 
and will still have money left for myself 
when they are grown. 


“This is certainly an outstanding ex- 
ample of a man who was ‘Kind to his 


Wife AND Kind to his Widow’.” 











N shinee Mutual 
Life’s Annual Meeting 


NEW ALL-TIME HIGH IN ASSETS 





President M. J. Cleary’s Report Shows 
Satisfactory Conditions in All 
Departments Despite War 





At the annual meeting of the North- 
western Mutual Life, at Milwaukee, 
President M. J. Cleary reported to the 
board of trustees that despite disturbed 
general conditions due to the war, the 
results of operations in all departments 
were satisfactory during the first six 
months. New all-time highs were reached 
in total assets and in the amount of life 
insurance in force. 

An increase of $50,669,031 since January 
1, brought the total assets to $1,576,393,974 
as of June 30, a gain of $94,851,140 since 
a year ago. Investments and other as- 
sets included bonds of $1,149,280,055 at 
book value; mortgage loans, $258,046,210; 
real estate, home office property and 
land contracts, $41,895,040; policy loans, 
$100,714,991, and $17,404,670 in cash. 

“There have been no new defaults in 
our bond holdings,” President Cleary 
said. “Approximately $500,000 in inter- 
est was received on railroad bonds that 
were in default at the beginning of the 
year. There has been a very substantial 
increase in the market value of the rail- 
road bonds that are in default, and heavy 
interest payments on them are expected 
in the last half of the year.” 

During the first half year, North- 
western Mutual invested $112,000,000 in 
bonds, including fifty-six millions in gov- 
ernment securities. U. S. A. govern- 
ment, direct or fully guaranteed, state, 
county and municipals, and Canadian 
government, provincial and municipals 
now total $554,300,000. 

Regarding farm, Mr. Cleary said, “The 
company’s finance committee approved 
418 farm sales during the first six months. 
The total acreage exceeded 88,000 and 
the sale price exceeded the asset value 
by over $1,000,000. The asset account of 
farms owned was reduced by about 
$4,000,000 in this period. The total num- 
ber of farms unsold as of June 30 was 
about 800. Seven sales of city property 
with an asset value of about $2,500,000 
were also approved.” 

Sales Show Gain 

New life insurance sales the first half 
of this year amounted to $103,037,962. 
The first quarter sales this year showed 
a decrease due to unusually heavy vol- 
ume of sales in January and February of 
1942. However, the sales for the second 
quarter this year are 39% ahead of the 
corresponding period last year. There 
were also $8,690,791 in revivals and addi- 
tions, and $3,794,377 in life annuities. As 
of June 30, total insurance in force was 
$4,177,880,723 on 1,119,397 policies, an in- 
crease of $73,363,712 since a year ago 
and a gain of $51,437,736 for the six 
months. 

During the first six months policy- 
holders and beneficiaries received an 
average of $2,300,000 in payments every 
week, for a total of $59,488,708. All dis- 
bursements amounted to $73,129,523, and 
included taxes of $4,068,969, compared to 
$2,887,185 for the same period last year; 
dividends to policyholders, $17,718,566; 
and payments of $22,772,968 on 5,857 
death claims. Income was $123,669,365, 
the principal items including premiums, 
$74,902,569, and interest and rents, $30,- 
790,471. 

Mortality Trend Favorable 

“Our mortality resulting from the war 
is interesting,” Mr. Cleary observed. 
“Since the outbreak of the war in Europe 
in 1939, there have been 371 deaths of 
policyholders in military service, involv- 
ing insurance totalling $1,486,752. Twelve 
civilian policyholders who lost their lives 
as a result of military action were in- 
sured for $80,483, and six members of the 
merchant marine who died carried in- 
surance of $17,792. In addition 107 policy- 
holders with $360,864 of insurance, were 
reported by the War Department as 
‘missing in action.’ 

“Notwithstanding the unusual condi- 
tions, mortality for the first half year 





E. P. Huttinger Celebrates 
40th Year With Penn Mutual 


4 


E. PAUL HUTTINGER 


FE. Paul Huttinger, second vice presi- 


dent, Penn Mutual Life, celebrated his 
fortieth anniversary with that company 
July 17. He went with the company in 
1903, first in the underwriting depart- 
ment, and in 1913 took charge of all tax- 
ation matters. One of the first life in- 
surance executives to see the value of tax 
information for underwriters’ use in sell- 
ing, in 1920 he prepared the first edition 
of the Penn Mutual’s tax manual, since 
then published annually. He was made 
assistant to the agency vice president, in 
1931 manager of training, in 1934 agency 
secretary, and in addition to conducting 
training schools in the field and home 
office he directed the preparation of sales 
promotion material. He has been second 
vice president since June of 1941, 

Mr. Huttinger was graduated from 
Temple University Law School and was 
admitted to the bar in 1915. He is the 
author of “The Law of Salesmanship,” 
one of the series of Harper’s textbooks 
on life insurance. He also wrote “Or- 
ganized Life Insurance Selling,” his com- 
pany’s sales course series. 


A. J. DOUGLASS GETS NEW POST 








Appointed General Agent in Little Rock 
for Occidental Life; Succeeds 
T. C. Corley 

A. J. Douglass has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Little Rock for the Occi- 
dental Life of California. T. C. Corley, 
who headed the Little Rock agency since 
1938, remains with the organization and 
will devote his time to personal produc- 
tion. Mr. Douglass, a native of Arkan- 
sas, entered the life insurance business 
in 1935 after almost ten years’ experience 
as manager of chain grocery stores. At 
the end of his first year on a debit with 
the Metropolitan Life he led the entire 
Little Rock office in production. The 


‘following October he resigned and ac- 


cepted a contract with the Jefferson 
Standard Life. By September, 1937, he 
earned promotion to the management of 
a district office in Fort Smith, Ark. He 
was promoted to branch manager there 
and in 1941 was made supervisor of the 
Little Rock agency. He resigned this 
position to join the Occidental Life. 


H. H. BOWMAN MADE MANAGER 

H. H. Bowman has been appointed 
manager at Owen Sound for the Mon- 
arch Life of Canada, with jurisdiction 
over the Ontario counties of Grey and 
Bruce. Mr. Bowman is president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the two 
counties. 








was slightly better ‘than the favorable 
mortality for the same period a year 
ago,” Mr. Cleary stated. “Suicides were 
the lowest, both in number and amount 
of insurance involved, of any similar 
period for a number of years.” 
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N ALU Membership Now 
Totals More Than 29,000 


CHICAGO IN THE TOP POSITION 





Local Associations in United States and 
Hawaii Number 370; Many State: 
Show Increase Over 1942 





With 193 local associations, twenty- 


four state associations, the Distric: of 
Columbia and Hawaii exceeding or 
equalling their last year’s membership 
totals, the National Association of Life 
Underwriters closed the 1942-43 fiscal 
year with a total membership of 29 274, 
according to Grant Taggart, California- 
Western States Life, Cowley, president 
of the organization. Twelve newly 
created or reinstated associations were 
added to the rolls during the year to 
bring the total number of local associa- 
tions in the United States and Hawaii 
to 370. The closing figures represent a 
gain in paid membership over the previ- 
ous year and, in addition to the 29,274 
active members, several thousand who 


were active members last year and the 


year before are now in the armed forces, 
said Mr. Taggart. 

The Chicago Association regained its 
position as the largest local association 
in the country with New York in sec- 
ond place. The next five largest local 
associations in order are Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land. Among the states showing. in- 
creases over 1942 were the following: 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, New Mexico, 
Ravsk Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

In this list of leaders were also the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii, both 
of whom showed good gains. Kentucky 
showed the largest percentage of gain 
among the states and Kentucky, South 
Carolina and Vermont recorded increases 
for every local association in those 
states. The five top states in order of 
their numerical strength are Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Illinois, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia. 

In his announcement Mr. Taggart con- 
gratulated Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metro- 
politan, Hartford, and NALU member- 
ship chairman, and the following re- 
gional chairmen who constituted his 
committee on their outstanding accom- 
plishment: Frank B. Alberts, Aetna, 
Hartford; Claude C. Jones, Connecticut 
Mutual, Buffalo: P. B. Rice, Equitable 
of Iowa, Harrisburg; James P. Graham, 
Aetna, Baltimore; P. Perry Sessions, 
Union Central, Spartanburg; Wayman L. 
Dean, Life and Casualty, Jacksonville; 
E. T. Proctor, Northwestern Mutual, 
Nashville; Henry S. Stout, John Han- 
cock, Dayton; Frederick A. Schonell, 
Penn Mutual, Peoria; William K. Nie- 
mann, Bankers Life, Des Moines; Ralph 
Hester, Pan American, Jackson, Miss.; 
H. J. Gilbertson, Penn Mutual, Fargo; 
Tom B. Reed, Great Southern, Oklahoma 
City; John P. Costello, Southwestern 
Life, Dallas; J. Milton Olsen, Pacific 
National, Cheyenne; Clifford L. Mo = 
Phoenix Mutual, Seattle, and Charles 
Cleeton, Occidental, Los Angeles. 

Stressing the importance of a strong 
and active association in these times, 
President Taggart praised the work 0! 
the many loyal state and local leaders 
throughout the country who are_con'rib- 
uting so much to the welfare of the life 
insurance policyholders and the field 
forces. 





Virginia Life Men to Aid 
In Selecting Specialists 


Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., V it- 
ginia, last week appointed a commi ittee 
of thirty-nine life insurance agency mem- 
bers in Richmond to serve as a com- 
mittee to aid the Richmond Officer |’r0- 
curement District of the Third Service 
Command in the selection of specialists 
to be commissioned in the Army of the 
United States. a 
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34,000,000 readers each month. 


3 agencies for Canada. 
_ Bureau membership up to 131, including 


F nineteen 


P gentin 
- and Sweden. 





E The a: 


» ‘ny of the company’s agencies. 
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Mutual Life Initiates 
Ad Service for Field 


TIE-UP WITH NAT’L PROGRAM 








Finished Mats Furnished by Company; 
Variety of Subjects Featured; Many 
Sizes Available 





To provide a local tie-in to its na- 
tional advertising program the Mutual 
Life of New York has initiated a local 
advertising service for its individual 
avents which will enable them to run 
professionally prepared ads in their 
home-.own newspapers over their own 
names. Under the new plan, which was 
announced this week by Clifford B. 
Reeves, assistant to the president, the 
company is furnishing its field force, 


: free of charge, finished mats of such ads 


ready for insertion. The cost of space 
in local papers is paid by the individuals 
whose names are featured. 

The ads provided for use by the com- 
pany’s field force, which cover a wide 
variety of subjects, have been prepared 
in various sizes. They discuss a wide 
range of insurance needs and specific 
policies and are addressed to a variety 


' of audiences, so that each fieldman can 


fnd among them some that meet the 
needs of his local market and fit the 
type of business that he does. Art work 


' and typography are attractive. 


Some of the advertisements cover 
mortgage insurance, juvenile insurance 
and business insurance. Others are ad- 


| dressed to the war-worker market, the 
» women’s market and the farm market. 


Others cover Social Security and the pa- 
triotic appeal, while some identify the 
individual underwriter by the use of his 
picture, or offer budget books and other 
literature. Coupons are provided in most 


| ads to promote direct returns. 


In presenting the plan to the com- 


' pany’s field Mr. Reeves said: “This new 


service gives the Mutual Life production 
forces a splendid opportunity to identify 
themselves, as well as the company, in 
their local communities, and to capitalize 
locally on the company’s national adver- 
tising efforts, which are now reaching 
The use 
of regular or periodic advertising in local 


' newspapers should do much to build in- 


dividual prestige and should help to pro- 
vide new business leads in their local 
neighborhoods, where such inquiries can 


easily be followed up in these days of 


gas and tire rationing.” 
He said that many fieldmen are plan- 


' ning to run the ads on regular schedule 


in their local newspapers. Others are 
using them in Chamber of Commerce pa- 


' pers or in other specialized publications 


that reach particular audiences which the 


- individual underwriters are trying to cul- 


tivate. 





JOINS RESEARCH BUREAU 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
bureau has accepted for membership the 


' application of the Canadian branch of 


the Prudential Assurance of London. 
The Canadian branch, located in Mon- 
treal and under the direction of Frank 
C. Capon, as life manager for Canada, 
has $4,313,000,000 of insurance in force. 
A. C. Galbraith is the manager of life 
This brings the 


102 companies in the United States, 
in Canada and ten associate 
members in the following countries: Ar- 
Republic, Brazil, India, Mexico 





WRITES LARGE GROUP CASE 
Wal er G. Gastil’s general agency of 
€ Connecticut General wrote what is 
thought to be the largest entirely new 
TOU!) Case in southern California in 1942 


; Sa an extension or addition) on the 
7 Oug 


ts Aircraft Co. Inc. (Chicago 
plant). The same agency has written 
What is thought to be the largest Group 
s48€ in southern California thus far in 
1943 on the Rohr Aircraft Corporation. 
gency also wrote the largest num- 
ber of Group cases in 1941 and 1942 of 





—— 








Policyholders’ Committee 


Each year the trustees of the North- 
western Mutual Life elect five represen- 
tative policyholders who have no official 
connection with the company to consti- 
tute the examining committee of the 
company for the purpose of studying the 
general practices and methods of opera- 
tion. The report of this committee and 
of its own independently selected audi- 
tors is distributed to policyholders with 
the annual statement. 

Those named to the committee for the 
coming year are Gerald D. Peet, Mont- 
clair, N. J., president of Wallace & 
Tiernan Sales Corp., and member of the 
1932-43 committee; Edward J. McMillan, 
president of Standard Knitting Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Samuel L. Call, presi- 
dent of Journal Printing Co., Springfield, 
Ill:; Gustave W. Buchen, lawyer and 
State Senator, Sheboygan, Wis., and J. 
A. Keogh, vice president and comptroller 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 





MRS. F. B. COOK APPOINTED 

Mrs. Frankie B. Cook has been ap- 
pointed cashier of the St. Louis agency 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines. She 
was formerly engaged in insurance work 
in St. Louis and Charleston, W. Va. 





THREE NEW JUNIOR OFFICERS 





Northwestern Mutual Life Appoints As- 
sistant Actuaries and Assistant Super- 
intendent of New Business Issue 

Appointment of three new junior of- 
ficers has been announced by the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. Paul 
K. Frazer and William C. McCarter 
have been made assistant actuaries under 
Percy H. Evans, vice president and ac- 
tuary, and Charles R. Hooley is now 
assistant superintendent of new busi- 
ness issue under J. N. Lochemes, super- 
intendent of that department. 


Mr. Frazer has been supervisor of 
the change risk department since 1939 
and has been associated with the ac- 
tuarial department since 1928. A native 
of Ottumwa, Ia., he received his B.A. 
degree at the University of Iowa. Mr. 
McCarter joined the actuarial depart- 
ment in 1933 and has been supervisor 
of the mathematical division. Born in 
Duluth, Minn., he received his Ph.D. at 
the University of Wisconsin. Both are 
Fellows of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

Mr. Hooley came to the company in 
1923 and has had wide experience in 
several divisions of the secretarial <e- 









“IS THERE 


a good Life Insurance man 
in the house?" 


| want to meet him to join me as 
my assistant. He will have man- 
agerial, agency and personal pro- 
duction ae | want the best. 
Salary and commission. Box 1473, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











partment where he was advanced to su 
pervisor of the policy division. When 
the department of new business issue 
was set up early last year bv the merger 
of the policy division and some sections 
of the medical department, Mr. Hooley 
became assistant to Mr. Lochemes. Born 
in Milwaukee, Mr. Hooley received his 
B.A. deeree from Lawrence College at 
Appleton, Wis., where he became a 
member of Delta Tau Delta fraternity. 





W. Bruce Martin has been appointed 
district manager of the Equitable Life of 
Canada at Sudbury, Ont. 








LIFE 





Happy are the folks, now in the evening of life, who 
arranged years ago with a competent insurance adviser 
Through wars 
and depressions the value of their life insurance has 


for the security they are enjoying today. 


never declined. 


As shown in this example of the Company's advertising, 
the copy this year features the Great-West Life man. 
He is shown as one well qualified to provide the pro- 
tection which assures both Freedom from Want and 


Freedom from Fear. 


™" GREAT- WEST UFE 


% ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Business in Force over $720,000,000 


INSURANCE === ACCIDENT & HEALTH == GROUP INSURANCE === 


“25 YEARS AGO WE BROUGHT 
US FREEDOM FROM WawT” 
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See Clarifying N eed in 
Pension Regulations 


SUBJECT VIEWED AT MEETINGS 





Want Light on Extent Small Corporation 
Owners Can Participate in Pension 
Plans, and Other Subjects 





A number of meetings have been held 
in the past ten days having in mind the 
desire for clarification of the recently 
issued pension trust regulations of the 
Bureau of Revenue. These 
meetings were by actuaries, 
lawyers, accountants and representatives 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

There is a difference of opinion rela- 
tive to the regulations prescribed for 
figuring that part of the total retirement 
income premium which must be set aside 
to apply to insurance benefit. 

The provision which states that an 
employe, even though he receive no tan- 
gible benefit, must report the insurance 
premium as additional compensation as 
if it were a one year term policy means 
tremendous detail work for all insurance 
companies. 

Another point needing clarification is 
to what extent owners of small corpora- 
tions can be pz rticip ants in pension plans. 

Clarification is also wanted respecting 
the form which is to be filed with the 
Bureau with each case. Certain sched- 
ules are required to be submitted and it 
is not clear what should be contained in 
the schedules, especially under C9 and 
C10. 


Internal 
attended 


TAFT FLAYS PENSION RULING 


Wants initia to eet Them; 
Will Offer Amendments When New 
Session Begins 
Senator Taft of Ohio gave out a state- 
ment this week criticizing Treasury De- 
partment’s recent pension trust regula- 
tions and saying that in some respects 
they were contrary to opinions and posi- 
tion of Senate Finance Committee. He 
denied that the Social Security Law was 
intended by Congress as a criterion to 
be used in determining whether pension 
trust plans are non-discriminatory. He 
said he intends to offer a joint resolu- 
tion declaring the Treasury regulations 
invalid as soon as Congress reconvenes. 
One amendment is to effect that “in 
determining whether a plan is discrim- 
inatory the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue shall only consider the relative 
benefits to those included in the plan, 
and shall in no way consider the amount 
or other characteristics of the benefits 
received under the Social Security Act 
or otherwise by employes excluded from 
the plan under the authority herein con- 

ferred.” 


OHIO STATE LIFE MAKES GAINS 


Directors of the Ohio State Life at 
their quarterly meeting, at Columbus, 
were told by President Claris Adams 
that the insurance written thus far in 
July is 20% greater than that written in 
July, 1942, and that if present rate of 


increase continues this year will be one 
of the company’s best in a number of 
vears. Mr. Adams reported the insur- 
ance in force as of June 30, 1943, was 
$5,654,468 more than a year ago; that an 
increase of 33.7 per cent in the first six 
months this year in contingency reserve 
funds brings the total of capital surplus 
and contingency reserve funds to §$2,- 
856,258, a high peak in the history of 
the company. Admitted assets were $27,- 
668,513, June 30, a gain of $1,253,- 
563. 


as ot 


IOWA ANNUAL REPORT 


The annual report of the Iowa Insur- 
ance Department shows ninety-three 
life companies wrote $216,922,604 of busi- 
ness during 1942 as compared with $204,- 
938,047 in: 1941. The total amount of life 
insurance in force at the end of the 


year was $1,874,180,198. 





Equitable’s Greater New York Campaign 





The accompanying picture shows Equitable agents at Business Campaign Luncheon 
held Monday at the Hotel Biltmore. 


Results of a new business campaign, 
running from June 14 to July 19, were 
announced at a meeting Monday of New 
York department of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, attended by 300 quali- 
agents and guests. Altogether, 
1,372 applications were written for pro- 
tection aggregating $9,261,214. L. A. 
Miner, president of New York Board of 
Managers, announced the totals. Lead- 
ing producers included Leon G. Simon, 
Mueckenheim, 
twenty-two; D. A. Freedman, twenty; 
L. H. Bunting, twenty; Gino Gallo, 
twelve. First ten among agencies, based 
on percentage of agents qualifying, with 
total production figures, were T. M. 
Riehle, W. J. Dunsmore, J. V. Davis, 
M. Herzberg, A. V. Ott, Noel Maxcy, W. 
Masterson, Fred S. Goldstandt, A. Bleet- 
stein, M. T. Ford. 

Vice President William J. 
called specific attention to a plus of 
27.9% in total applications received dur- 
ing the first three weeks in July, and a 
gain of 35.6% during the third week 
notwithstanding the impact of the With- 
holding Tax which had become effective 
nationally on July 1. He also alluded to 
the gain of $229,000,000 in the company’s 
total insurance in force during the first 
half of the year, with a’new high record 
aggregate of $8,196,261,970 on June 30. 


fying 


twenty-five cases; E., 


MIDLAND MUTUAL CLUB YEAR 





Harold J. Plack, Peoria, President; 
and J. N. Sokohl, Vice President 

The Midland Mutual Life’s Club Year 
ended June 30 with forty-six agents 
receiving memberships. Their combined 
paid-for writings totaled $7,046,136 of 
insurance, excluding annuities. 

Top production honors were awarded 
twenty-four men who fulfilled the pro- 
duction and persistency requirements for 
the company’s President Club. This 
the largest membership yet attained since 
the club was started in 1939. 

Harold J. Plack, general agent, Peoria, 
Ill., was the leading producer by virtue 
of which he becomes president of the 
President Club. During the club year 
just ended, his personal production was 
over $344,000 with 86% of his business 
renewing in the second policy year. J. N. 
Sokohl, general agent, Philadelphia, paid 
for the next largest volume and is vice 
president of the club. 





RK 
Equitable of Iowa, 


Rice, general agent, Baltimore, 
was elected for the 


third year to the presidency of the Gar- 
rison Junior High School Parent Teach- 
ers Association. 


Graham 


He said that there are now 488 Equitable 
agents in military service. “These July 
gains,” Mr. Graham said, “followed a 
39% plus in the company’s total paid-for 
business for the corresponding period of 
last year. The business gain in the New 
York department in their recent cam- 
paign was 25 %over last year’s event.” 


See Motion Pictures 


Through the courtesy of Lt. Col. Keith 
L. Morgan, a member of the Miner 
agency, now serving in the Bureau of 
Public Relations, War Department, the 
motion picture “Battle for Britain” was 
shown. Another motion picture, “To 
Each Other,” prepared by the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, portraying the contribution 
by the steel industry to the war effort 
and the expansion that has taken place 
in plant and personnel in order to sup- 
ply our armed forces, was also shown. 

Sergeant George Williams, who had 
been invalided home after numerous air 
raids over Germany, gave an account of 
the R.A. F. and American Air Forces 
abroad, relating details of one battle in 
which he was wounded and how the 
other members of the flying fortress 
crew fought to bring their shell-riddled 
plane back to its base. Sergeant Wil- 
liams was awarded the Flying Cross and 
the Purple Heart. 

The campaign committee consisted of 
Milton Herzberg, chairman; Leonora 
Licht, L. A. Miner, M. Warren Benton, 
Charles Wasser, Noel Maxcy. 


BANKERS LIFE WAR LOSSES 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines re- 
ports the total war losses paid by it the 
second quarter of 1943 was $95,797, on 
thirty-two lives. Seventeen deaths oc- 
curred in the United States; the others 
were distributed over Africa, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, the Philippines, Canal Zone, and 
the adjacent waters. Airplane crashes 
claimed the largest number, 11; combat 
action, 8; natural causes, 5; accidents, 4; 
drowning, 3; suicide, 1. The total of the 
company’s war losses for the first six 
months of 1943 was $167,821, on fifty 
lives, being 4% of the total of all death 
losses for that period, which amounted 
to $3,840,856. 





LOS ANGELES COMMITTEES 

President James H. Cowles of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Los Angeles 
has completed his list of committee 
chairmen by naming Bruce E. Bare of 
the New England Mutual as head of 
the attendance committee. 





NEW ALC MEMBER 


The American Life Convention an+ 
nounces the election to membership of 
the Farmers and Traders Life of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Member companies now total 


177. 





WANTED 
BROKERAGE ASSISTANT 


Territory— 
Northern New Jersey 


An outstanding New Jersey Agency of one 
of the largest Old Line New England Life 
Companies, has an unusual opportunity for 
a Life Underwriter with management ey. 
perience or management qualifications, to 
assist with the operation of an established 
Brokerage Department. 


Salary and Commissions. 


Write giving details, including background 
and marital status. Box 1474, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, 





July 30, 1943 








Cradle to Grave Ideas 
(Continued from Page 3) 


in office. It will bring about a form oj 
dictatorship.” 

In Philadelphia it was interesting to 
watch the audience’s reflection as Mr 
Linton outlined what the future may 
have in store if the “Cradle to the Grave” 
advocates are not curbed. Most of those 
present had only a vague idea of both 
the British and American Social Security 


situations at the start of Mr. Linton’s 
remarks. But they began to grow very 
serious as Mr. Linton proceeded with 
both facts and prophecies. He was cre- 
ating public opinion in an influential cir- 
cle. He was letting business men and 
bankers glimpse a lowdown on one of the 
greatest problems confronting the na- 
tion. 

“When the ‘ham and eggs plans’ in 
this country got under way they horrified 
conservative people who did not at the 
time feel that they could possibly be 
treated seriously,” he said. “To many 
Townsend was only a nut, but when the 
votes were counted in California, it was 
seen that he had a tremendous following 
Fortunately, the ‘ham and eggs plan’ was 
defeated, but its supporters regard them- 
selves as having received only a tempo- 
rary setback and hope that eventuall 
the nation will vote to provide lavis! 
benefits for its old people.” 


An Estimate of Sir William Beveridge 


Mr. Linton has met Sir William Bev- 
eridge on two occasions, on one of whit! 
the British economist had a consultatio! 
of some hours with business men ani 
economists. There is no doubt that Bev- 
eridge has a splendid intellect, is a grea! 
student, and there can be no question 
of his sincerity. Mr. Linton doubts, how- 
ever, whether economics is Sir William's 
strongest suit. There are some conse 
quences of his plan which he has over- 
iooked, and one, of course, is how the 
financial burden of this gigantic plan }s 
to be borne after the war if it becomes 
effective. Sir William knows, of cours¢, 
that the purposes of the plan will be de- 
feated if there is not a peaceful world 
and there is widespread unemploymett, 
and it is some solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem that is now engaging >! 
William’s major attention. 

“I hope he finds the solution,” Mr 
Linton said. “Some one has said that 9° 
much can happen between the cradle ant 
the grave it isa wonder that anyone evel 
reaches the grave.’ 

Mr. Linton also repeated his views on 
the difficulties of a nation financing the 
Beveridge plan as international pursuit 
of world trade becomes more compet! 
tive and the export and import situatio! 
between nations grows more complicate? 





coment ANNUITIES DECISION 

The U. S. Tax Court has made a de- 
cision js to what constitutes an al 
nuity for the purpose of determining the 
taxability of annual receipts paid on lite 
insurance. The decision reverses judg 
ment of-Internal Revenue Cccenieseuet 
on the subject. 
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The New Treasury Regulations 


and Pension Plans 


By Gustave Simons 
Simons & Greeley, Attorneys 


Part II 


The Regulations emphasize the fact 
‘hat the amount allowed as a deduction 
) the employer must be reasonable. 
That is, not only must the contribution 
jor pension benefits be actuarially sound 
in accordance with the specific provisions 
of section 23(p) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, but also these contributions plus 
cash compensation must be “reasonable.” 
The treatment of reasonableness of com- 
pensation 1s nothing unique in the pen- 
sion field. It has long been the subject 
of consideration with reference to ordi- 
nary cash compensation. It is not pos- 
sible to lay down a fixed and general 
rule in this field except to say that the 
test of reasonableness is a_ testing of 
comparisons. The compensation in ques- 
tion is compared with compensation in 
earlier years and with compensation for 
similar work in the same industry. If 
too far out of line in either direction, 
it is subject to attack. The pension 
planner who has reviewed large numbers 
of employe census sheets setting forth 
compensation paid usually is in an ex- 
cellent position to judge the comparative 
reasonableness of deferred and current 
compensation for this very reason. 


Limitation Period of Employer’s 
Deduction 


If an employer has entered into a 
pension trust agreement and is bound 
thereby and accordingly properly accrues 
upon its books the obligation specified 
in the agreement, then the actual cash 
payment may be made within 60 days 
of the end of the year for which the 
obligation has been accrued and paid, 
and yet the employer may take its de- 
duction for that year although payment 
was made at a later time. It is impor- 
tant, however, to have an agreement. 
This sixty-day limitation, of course, ap- 
plies only to true deferred compensation 
plans and not to an ordinary case where 
the current contribution has accrued in 
favor of an employe but actual payment 
was deferred not by reason of a de- 
ferred compensation plan but for rea- 
sons of business necessity. 


Reporting to Commissioner 


The Regulations set forth explicit de- 
tails as to information that must be 
reported to the Commissioner annually 
by the employer and the trustee. The 
best description of these requirements is 
the provisions of the Regulations them- 
selves as published in a prior issue of 
this periodical. They are found in Reg. 
103, sec. 19.165(a)(1)-1(c) and Reg. 103, 
sec, 19.23(p)(1)-2. Records substantiating 
the data filed with the Commissioner 
must be kept in the employer’s office. 

While it is not necessary to discuss 
all of the detailed requirements as to 
(ata, some of which are obvious, the 
iolloving are the most important points 
to be considered, relating to the desig- 


nation of these points as they appear - 


‘a the latter section of the Regulations: 

(})(1). Employe eligibility require- 
ments. It should be made clear whether 
harticipation is measured in accordance 
with section 165(a)(3)(A) (the 70% rule) 
ir section 165(a)(3)(B) (the Commis- 
stioncr’s discretion rule). Very frequent- 
ly, cases are on the borderline and the 
inclusion of a few extra employes would 
bermit a plan to qualify as including 
‘Y% of those employed five years or 
more. Sometimes a plan qualifies on this 
hasis even though the qualifications ex- 
Nressed in the agreement are otherwise 
Pirased. The distinction between the 
'wo subsections is of vital importance. 
If a plan qualifies under the 70% rule, 
the Commissioner may still disqualify it 


if he finds that under section 165(a)(4) 


there is discrimination in favor of high- ° 


ly-paid personnel and the like. However, 
in such instances, the burden is on the 
Commissioner, and his rulings are sub- 
ject to review. On the other hand, if 
the plan does not qualify under the 
70% rule but is one which under sec- 
tion 165(a)(3)(B) requires an affirma- 
tive ruling by the Commissioner that it 
is not discriminatory, then the burden 
of proof is on the taxpayer if the rul- 
ing is adverse, and this ruling will not 
be reviewed by the Tax Court in the 
absence of manifest abuse. If there is 
any area of doubt or ambiguity, the rul- 
ing will go against the taxpayer. In the 
first instance, the action of the Com- 
missioner is interpretative. He is mere- 
ly applying a definite rule and must con- 
form to its general theories and prin- 
ciples. In the second instance, the ac- 
tion of the Commissioner is legislative; 
that is to say, he is exercising a discre- 
tion expressly vested in him by the 
terms of the Act of Congress and, there- 
fore, his discretions are entitled to sub- 
stantially more weight. 


Determining Benefits 


(b)(4) Formula for determining bene- 
fits. Here, too, there may be a choice 
as to the best feasible means of presen- 
tation. In a recent case, for example, 
it was proposed to limit those over fifty- 
five to a smaller percentage of benefits 
than those of a younger age, because 
the shorter period of funding available 
for the older men increased the pre- 
mium attributable to them unduly. It 
was decided, however, that it would be 
better merely to have an over-all re- 
quirement that the premium in no case 
was to exceed a given percentage of an 
employe’s compensation. Because of the 
higher rate on the older men, this auto- 
matically produced the same _ result; 
namely, of reducing the benefits for 
these older men because the premium for 
them was kept down. Psychologically, 
however, it was a much better presenta- 
tion both for the personnel and the 
Treasury. 

(b)(5) Vesting requirements. This will 
be one of the crucial points in the ex- 
amination of plans by the Treasury, and 
in discussing plans with employers they 
should be advised that the Treasury will 
have to be informed as to vesting re- 
quirements as an indication of the em- 
phasis put on this point. 

(c)(3) Percentage of each class of 
stock owned directly or indirectly by the 
employe or members of his family. Sec- 
tion 24(b)(2)(D) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code reads: “The family of an in- 
dividual shall include only his brothers 
and sisters (whether by the whole or 
half blood), spouse, ancestors, and lineal 
descendants.” 

(c)(7) Compensation paid employes. In 
this respect, if the compensation is the 
same for the year in question as that 
reported by the corporation in a tax re- 
turn for an earlier year, which return 
has met with no objection from the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, this fact 
might be pointed out as some evidence 
in support of the reasonableness of total 
cash and pension contribution benefits. 
In like fashion, if compensation has been 
increased but has been approved by the 
War Labor Board or the Salary Stabili- 
zation Unit of the Treasury, this fact 
should be pointed out. Incidentally, many 
pension plans, otherwise sound, may run 
into difficulties because compensation 
upon which the benefits have been com- 
puted is in an amount contrary to the 
provisions of the Stabilization Act; and 
in formulating a plan, the propriety of 
basic and bonus compensation should be 
carefully reviewed. 


Cost Allocation 
(c)(9) and (10) Allocation of costs. In 
allocating costs between past and cur- 
rent service, regard may be had to the 
following definition appearing in a later 
section of the Regulations 19.23(p)(1)- 
(A)-4: 
_ “‘Normal cost’ for any taxable year 
is the cost actuarially determined 
which would be required during such 
year to maintain the plan assuming 
that the plan had been in effect from 
the beginning of the service of each 
then included employe and that such 
costs for prior years had been paid 
and all assumptions as to interest, 
mortality, time of payment, etc. had 
been fulfilled.” 
_ Incidentally, section 19.23(p)(1)(A)-4 
in which this definition is found also 
provides for “supplementary pension or 
annuity credits,” in addition to past or 
current service credits. The premium 
over and above the normal cost for cur- 
rent and future years and the life in- 
surance element, both of which have 
been elsewhere defined, may be said to 
constitute past or other supplementary 
pension benefit. : 
Financial Statement 


med) Financial statement. This empha- 
sizes the importance of integrating a 
pension plan with the general tax and 
fiscal position of the corporation. Re- 
gard should be had to possible reduc- 
tion of tax liability under the relief pro- 
visions of section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, which frequently may 
operate to present a very much better 
picture than would otherwise be the 
case. Contingent liabilities for renego- 
tiation should also be kept in mind. Pen- 
sion trust contributions otherwise valid 
must be recognized in renegotiation to 
the extent that they are apportioned to 
renegotiable contracts. The effect of the 
carry-back or carry-forward of unused 
excess profits credits should also be con- 
sidered. 


Measuring and Computing Deductions 

The essential principle of measuring 
deductions is that they must include 
necessary expenditures in order to pro- 
duce the benefits which constitute the 
goal fixed by the employer under the 
plan. These computations will be care- 
fully checked, and it is at. this point 
that the insurance underwriter can be of 
greatest service to the employer because 
of the actuarial facilities at the disposal 
of the underwriter. 

_In computing deductions, the calcula- 
tions must contain discounts for mortal- 
ity and expected interest earnings. These 
factors are taken into consideration by 
the insurance company in computing its 
premium rates. In addition to this, con- 
sideration may be given, if desired, to 
turnover, anticipated salary increases, 
variations in retirement ages, and varia- 
tions for different classes of risks. 

Tt is provided, however, that in every 
instance the deduction allowed must be 
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reduced in any tax year by the amount 
of the decrease in the amount which 
must be contributed because the prior 
year was a more favorable one by way 
of mortality, earnings, and so on, than 
was assumed when the actuarial calcu- 
lations were made. Since dividends paid 
by insurance companies represent re- 
funds because mortality rates were lower 
or earnings higher than assumed when 
premiums were calculated, it follows that 
such dividends should be used for a re- 
duction of the contributions in the year 
when received or in the next succeed- 
ing year, except where the employment 
of this money is necessary to achieve 
other purposes set forth in the plan and 
representing independent grounds of de- 
duction. 

The employer may deduct expenses, 
such as trustee’s fees and other items 
necessary to put the plan into effect, 
as long as they are reasonable. 


The 5% Rule 


With respect to the initial measure 
of deduction, the 5% rule provides that 
for the second year of the plan and at 
five year intervals thereafter, the tax- 
payer will have to furnish a certificate 
by an actuary or insurance company 
demonstrating that this 5% contribution 
represents the “amount necessary to pro- 
vide the remaining unfunded cost of past 
and current service credits.” This seems 
to indicate that a plan whereby merely 
5% of an independent compensation is 
set aside, and whatever annuity bene- 
fits are available are purchased there- 
with, may not in fact be treated eventu- 
ally as a pension plan at all, but a profit- 
sharing plan. This might follow because 
the plan does not depend on service 
credits, and different individuals having 
different service experience but the same 
compensation and the same age will 
have the same benefits. There is no 
provision for pension benefits supple- 
mentary to service credits in the 5% 
clause as there is in the ten-year clause, 
(iii). Since profit-sharing plans are not 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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1942 Life Net Earning 
Interest Rate Was 3.40% 


CHECKS THE DOWNWARD TREND 





Greater Prosperity of Industry and 
Agriculture and Fuller Investment 
of Resources Among Causes 





The 1942 net rate of interest earned by 
the life insurance companies in the 
United States on their invested policy- 
holder funds showed a check in the 
downward trend in such earnings, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. The 1942 rate was 3.4% as com- 
pared with 3.41% in 1941, 3.61% in 1940 
and 3.70% in 1939. The downward trend 
has continued with only slight halts over 
a period of some fourteen years. 

The Institute says: “In 1942 experience 
reflects a number of special circumstances 
which combined to produce an interest 
rate close to the previous year’s figure. 
The greater prosperity enjoyed by both 
industry and agriculture during the year 
was reflected in the earnings on funds 
invested in business securities and mort- 
gages. Specifically, the net income from 
both farm and city real estate holdings 
was higher; the life insurance companies 
by the collection of interest due in past 
years, and the earnings of railroads and 
other businesses in which the companies 
have investments improved. 

“Fuller investment of life insurance 
company resources resulting from a re- 
duction in cash was another factor off- 
setting the downward trend of the earn- 
ing rate, although this is more important 
currently than was the case last year. 

“While new corporate financing con- 
tinued light in volume, companies as a 
whole were able to make some new mort- 
gage loans both on business and resi- 
dental properties at satisfactory rates, 
and were also able to effect portfolio 
adjustments which contributed to an im- 
provement in their earnings position.” 

_ From the standpoint of policyholders, 
it is pointed out by the Institute, the 
companies’ ability to hold their earnings 
rate at substantially the 1941 level is 
important because interest earnings are 
one of the principal factors in determin- 
ing the cost of life insurance protection. 

The extent of the decline in interest 
rates is indicated by the fact that the 
1942 rate, or 3.40%, compares with an 
— _— that held very close to 5% 

r several years pri i 
—_— 

And, says the Institute, “the increasing 
flow of policyholder funds in aid of the 
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surance companies over 
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ings of government bonds to show in the 
earnings rate.” 





EQUITABLE SOCIETY REPORT 





Ordinary and Group Insurance In Force 
Reach an All-time High of 
Over $8,000,000,000 

_ Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at the 
seml-annual meeting of the board of di- 
rectors reported that the total insurance 
in force, Ordinary and Group, as of June 
30, reached a new all-time high of $8,- 
png a gain of $229,933,061 over 
le total amount in force at 5 
of 1942. The total Ordinary Rese are 
force on June 30 was $4,973,878 372 an 
increase of $51,566,829, due not only to 
the substantial amount of new insurance 
placed on the company’s books during 
the first half of the year, but also the 
exceedingly low lapse rate for that 
period. The total Group life insurance 
in force, $3,222,383,598, is a gain of $178,- 
366,232. The total policy payments for 
the period were $108,094,250, comprising 
death claims of $39,856,533 and payments 
to living policyholders of $68,237,717. 


SINGLE MANPOWER SURVEY 


Home Offices, Ordinary and Industrial 

Field Offices Show Large Reductions 

in Two Year Peri 

There was a reduction of 79% in single 
men of service ages, 18-37, in life insur- 
ance home offices from October 1, 1940, 
to March 1, 1943, according to a survey 
made on behalf of a joint committee on 
manpower of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, American Life Con- 
vention and Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. In Ordinary field offices 
and in Industrial field offices the reduc- 
tion of officer personnel and full-time 
fieldmen among single men in the 18-37 
age group was 80%. The results of the 
survey were reported yesterday to Paul 
V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

For the purpose of the survey, 132 
United States legal reserve life insurance 
companies, representing 885% of the 
total life insurance in force in all such 
companies, furnished data relative to 
their home office personnel and 102 com- 
panies, representing 83.4% of such total 
insurance, furnished data relative to their 
branch office personnel and their field- 
men. 

The Joint Manpower Committee of the 
three insurance organizations consists of 
the following: Philip B. Hobbs, Chicago; 
Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Hartford, and 
Ralph W. Hoyer, Columbus, with Mr. 
Hobbs as chairman for the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Byron 
K. Elliott, Boston; O. J. Lacy, Sacra- 
mento; Lee J. Dougherty, Los Angeles; 
A. J. McAndless, Fort Wayne; Julian 
Price, Greensboro, and John A. Steven- 
son, Philadelphia, with Judge Elliott as 
chairman, for the American Life Con- 
vention; James A. Fulton, New York; 
Col. Franklin D’Olier, Newark; George 
L. Harrison, New York; Alexander E. 
Patterson, New York; George Willard 
Smith, Boston, and L. Edmund Zacher, 
Hartford, with Mr. Fulton as chairman, 
for the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

Judge Byron K. Elliott acted as chair- 
man of the joint committee. 








A. L. CUSHMAN DEAD 


Associate General Agent With His 
Son, A. B. Cushman, in Portland, 
Me., for Northwestern Mutual 
A. L. Cushman, associated with his son 
A. B. Cushman in the Maine general 
agency for Northwestern Mutual Life, 
died July 27 at Portland, Me. Starting 
as a special agent with the company 
forty-six years ago, Mr. Cushman served 
eight years in that capacity, nineteen 
years as a district agent and nineteen 
years as a general agent. For the past 
eight years his son “Brad” was a partner 
in the A. L. & W. B. Cushman agency, 
previously, for eleven years serving as 
a special agent. Grant L. Hill, director 
of agencies at the home office in Mil- 
waukee, has announced the appointment 
of W. B. Cushman as sole general agent 
for Northwestern Mutual at Portland 
for Maine as successor to the partner- 

ship, effective July 28. 








JOHN T. FLANAGAN’S NEW POST 





Appointed Manager in St. Paul for 
Fidelity Mutual Life; Has Been 
With Central of Iowa 
John T. Flanagan has been appointed 
manager in St. Paul for Fidelity Mutual 
Life. Born in Alexandria, Minn., he is 
a graduate of St. Thomas College, St. 
Paul, class of ’38. He became a teacher 
and a coach in a Wisconsin high school. 
He began his insurance career with State 
Mutual and was manager of Central Life 
of Iowa before going with Fidelity 

Mutual. 





“BOB” KENT BACK WITH FREID 

“Bob” Kent, an agent in the Isadore 
Freid agency of the New England Mu- 
tual, New York City, has been released 
by the Army after serving a period of 
about one year and is now back with 
the agency. 





DEATH OF DON J. GROUT 





Prudential’s Assistant Editor of Publi- 
cations Succumbs After Emergency 
Appendectomy 


Don J. Grout, assistant editor of pub- 
lications of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, died on Thursday, July 22, 
in the Memorial Hospital, Morristown, 
N. J., after having undergone an emer- 
gency appendectomy. He had been ill 
several weeks after suffering a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Grout was born in Waterbury, Vt. 
He attended the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at Boston University and 
started his advertising career with Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, in Bos- 
ton. During World War I he was a 
lieutenant of field artillery and was said 
to be one of the youngest commissioned 
officers in that branch. 

Before becoming a member of the 
Prudential’s publication staff in 1936 he 
was with the General Motors Co. in 
Egypt and Brazil as foreign advertising 
manager and with the New Jersey E.R.A. 
Two years after his enrollment as a 
Prudential representative he was pro- 
moted to assistant editor of publications 
doing considerable magazine and pamph- 
let writing for the Prudential’s home of- 
fice and field publications. 

Mr. Grout leaves his wife, Mrs. Thelma 
Grout; a son, Don Hall; a daughter, Bar- 
bara Ruth; three brothers and four sis- 
ters. 





PASS 1943 CLU EXAMS 





Some Successful Candidates Nationally 
Known in Insurance Field, Includ- 
ing Two Research Bureau Men 

Results of June, 1943, CLU examina- 
tions are announced by Dean David Mc- 
Cahan, American College of Life Un- 
derwriters. Examinations were held at 
ninety-two colleges by 803 men and 
women. As a result of this year’s ex- 
aminations 2,424 have now completed the 
entire series of CLU exams and several 
thousand others have credit for success- 
ful completion of some of the five parts. 

Some of the candidates completing en- 
tire CLU examination series in 1943 who 
are well-known in large insurance circles 
are these: 

Lewis W. S. Chapman and Richard N. Ford, 
life Ins. Sales Research Bureau of Hartford; 
Royden C. Berger, Conn, Mut., Hartford: Fred 
L. Fisher, Lincoln Nat’l, Fort Wayne; Richard 


FE. Myer, manager, Mutual Life, New, York; 
Frederick A. Schnell, Penn Mutual, Peoria, III. ; 


Daniel Auslander, Mass. Mutual, New York; 
Herbert P. Lindsley, Farmers & Bankers, 
Wichita. 


Some in Greater New York area who 


have completed all examinations follow: 
Samuel L, Blum, Malcolm F. Davies, William 
Fawer, John W. Hall, M. L. Lindenbaum, A. 
G. Rosch, B. P. Root, S. I. Schoenberg, A 
Sternhell, H. F. Stieglitz, A. E. Zola, Metro- 
politan; Martin M. Goldberg, Home Life; Babis 
G. Haritos, P. A. Quarto, John Hancock; Louis 
R. Miller Prudential; Frank F. Pels, Mutual 
Benefit; Norman Warren, New York Life. 


BUREAU SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau completed last week the first of 
two schools in Agency Management 
which are being held in Chicago in 1943. 
This first school which started on Mon- 
day, July 12, ended Friday, July 23, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel. The school 
was attended by fifty-five managers and 
general agents, supervisors and home 
office agency men representing twenty- 
two companies. The attendance was 
largely from the United States although 
there was a sizable group of Canadians. 
Ralph E. Kiplinger, director of agencies, 
of the Guarantee Mutual Life in Omaha, 
was elected by the class to be president 
of the school. 


ROBERT KRENTZMAN DEAD 

Robert Krentzman, former Prudential 
representative in Louisville for thirty 
years, died last Sunday at his Miami, 
Fla., home. He was sixty-three years 
old. Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Krentzman, Miami; two daughters, Mrs. 
L. J. Kleinman and Mrs. Hy Levy, and 
a son, David Krentzman, seaman 2d class. 
Funeral services were held at 10:30 a. m. 
Wednesday at Herman Meyer & Sons 
Chapel. Burial was in Anshei Sfard 
Cemetery. 








Nat’l Life Pension Pl.y 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ance in force on the preceding June 30 
which at that time was two to ten years 
old. In most instances these company 
contributions represent an amount rouch- 
ly equivalent to 10% of the agents’ re- 
newal commission income. 

Member deposits and company co ji{1i- 
butions accumulate at interest at the net 
rate earned each year by the company, 
At the member’s normal retirement ‘ate, 
age 65, the total accumulation is used to 
provide a 50% refund monthly life an- 
nuity; alternatively the member may 
elect to receive instead an equivalent 
joint and survivor annuity. With the 
consent of the company’s committee on 
agents’ pensions a member may elect to 
retire on any July 1 not more than five 
years prior to his normal retirement date. 

Payment of retirement benefits is not 
affected by the fact that members may 
continue to solicit new business. Re- 
newal commissions payable on business 


written prior to retirement will in any 


case supplement the pension benefits in 
the early years after etirement. 


In Event of Death 


In the event of death of a member 
prior to retirement, his accumulated de- 
posits are paid to his beneficiary or 
estate; if at the time of death the agent 
has been a member of the plan for ten 
years of more, there is payable in addi- 
tion the company’s accumulated contri- 
butions. 

_Should an agent terminate his full- 
time contract for any reason other than 
death or retirement under the plan, his 
accumulated deposits will be returned to 
him in one sum. The plan provides for 
reasonable adjustments in the event of 
disability, service in the armed forces, 
the acceptance of a general agency con- 
tract 'or employment in the home office. 

Past service benefits are granted to 
present agents who become members of 
the plan based on business which they 
wrote prior to adoption of the plan and 
which is in force at their retirement 
date. These benefits are payable as a 
uniform life annuity. This past service 
benefit commences at once for those 
agents who have already attained age 65 
and who would, except for this fact, he 
eligible for membership in the plan; for 
the younger men, the benefit commences 
at their normal retirement date or earlier 
optional retirement. Former agents of 
the company whose contracts were ter- 
minated by entrance into the armed 
forces will be eligible for past service 
benefits upon the resumption of service 
for the company after the end of their 
military service. These past service bene- 
fits are provided wholly by the company, 
no deposits being required of the member 
agents. 





BANKERS LIFE LARGE GAIN 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines re- 
ported the largest first half year increase 
of insurance in force since 1930, with a 
gain of $12,832,287 for the six months 
ending June 30. The gain included ordi- 
nary life insurance only and the total 
ordinary in force June 30 was $812,(46,- 
511. Group insurance in force gained 
$2,569,444 and reached a total of $15,- 
132,561 on June 30. The total of all 
insurance in force, both ordinary and 
group, is now $827,779,072. 


HAIGHT; DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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Pension Regulations 


(Continued from Page 9) 


exempt from Salary Stabilization but 
must receive approval, and are unlike 
pension plans in this respect, this dis- 
tinction may be very important. 

The Regulations, of course, follow 
clause 23(p) (1) (A) ii) in allowing deduc- 
tions based on the cost of a completely 
funded policy distributed over a period 
stretching from entrance into the plan 
to retirement. 

However, the method of calculating 
this system of contributions must be 
submitted to and approved by the Com- 
missioner. Most significant, however, is 
the following language from the Regu- 
lations 19.23(p)(1)(A)-3: : 

Each ‘employer desiring to fund un- 
der clause (ii) shall submit the pro- 
posed method to the Commissioner and 
receive approval of such method before 
the results will be acceptable. Any 
method which does not fund cost of 
past service credits more rapidly than 
that permitted under clause (iii) will be 
acceptable, and the approval of the 

Commissioner will not be necessary in 

such a case.” 


Supplementary Pension Benefits 


Clause (iii) is the one permitting sup- 

plementary pension benefits as well as 
past and current service credits, on con- 
dition that the funding be distributed 
over a ten-year period. The language 
quoted demonstrates great favor in this 
respect for the latter type of plan and, 
accordingly, it is very sound and ad- 
visable in most circumstances to require 
ten vears of service before an employe 
hecomes eligible for retirement. Thus, 
retirement can be fixed at the age of 
sixty-five, except for those who are over 
the ave of fifty-five, in which event the 
retirement age should be at least ten 
years after entrance in the plan. 
" However, in making actuarial compu- 
tations a certain margin of error 1s 
allowed which does not appear in con- 
nection with qualifying a trust under 
section 165 as non-discriminatory and 
for the exclusive benefit of employes. 
This is because under section 23(p) if 
an excess amount is contributed, all of 
which is not deductible, this amount can 
he carried forward and deducted in a 
future year, to the extent that the 
amount contributed then is less than the 
permissible amount. Accordingly, there 
is an opportunity to adjust miscalcula- 
tions. On the other hand, if a plan fails 
to qualify under section 165, not only 
will the employer lose its deduction or 
the employe his tax exemption, but also 
the provisions of Salary Stabilization will 
he violated, except that plans may be 
amended up to December 31, 1943. 

The Regulations bring out the point 
that there is no fixed percentage limi- 
tation of the amount of contributions 
under a pension plan provided total com- 
pensation is reasonable and the plan it- 
self is actuarially sound. It is provided 
that where an employe is a beneficiary 
under both a pension and profit-sharing 
nlan the total of contributions in the 
first vear must not exceed 25% of com- 
Nensation; but it is expressly provided 
that where an employe is a beneficiary 
inder only a single pension plan, then 
this 25% limitation shall not apply, in- 
dicating that in a proper case a con- 
tribution for a pension plan may exceed 
25% of compensation. 


Where Annuities Are Purchased 
Directly for Employe by Employer 
It is further provided that where an- 

nuites are purchased directly by the 
emnlover for the employe under section 
3())(1)(B), any amount refunded under 
the terms of the annuity to the em- 
plover must be used in that or the next 
‘uccceding taxable year for the nurchase 
or annuity benefits for the employe, re- 
Sarcless of whether under the plan the 
rights of the employe are forfeitable or 
not. Not only must this be done in prac- 
lice, but under the terms of the con- 
'ract it is essential that no other alter- 
= e be allowed. As a safety measure, 
“fl Regulations imply that a provision 
°t a contract that refunds be paid to a 


trustee other than the employer so that 
the trustee shall use refunds solely for 
the payment of premiums for the cur- 
rent or subsequent years is a sound 
safety measure which will be respected 
by the Treasury. 

It is pointed out that under profit- 
sharing plans contributions are limited 
to 15% for any one year, although there 
is provision for carry-over. This indi- 
cates some definite advantages for pen- 
sion plans which are not limited to 15%. 
Furthermore, pension plans when quali- 
fied under section 165(a) are automatic- 
ally exempt under Salary Stabilization 
while profit-sharing plans are not. 

If it is considered in some instances 
that profit-sharing plans grant a larger 
measure of flexibility, it should be 
pointed out that the carry-forward and 
carry-back provisions of sections 122 and 
710 of the Internal Revenue Code put 
corporations on a five-year tax basis and 
permit of carrying pension trust con- 
tributions backward or forward two 
years in either direction. Because of 
this, continuity of advantages arising 
out of pension plan contributions may 
be assured not only for the current year 
but for two previous and two successive 
vears, or a five-year period in all. 
Suggestions for Agents to Bear in Mind 

In closing, the following suggestions 
are made as important and practical con- 
siderations for insurance producers of- 
fering pension plans to employers. They 
are based on the Regulations, the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, the Reports of the 
Senate Finance Committee and _ the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 


the extended testimony of many persons 
before those committees, the decisions 
under prior laws, and practical experi- 
ence in many pension trust situations. 
They are as follows: 

1. Pension plans are patriotic. As 
Senator George, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, pointed out in a re- 
cent article: “They are a prime means 
of preserving private capitalism in its 
contest with state capitalism.” 

2. If selfishly motivated, it must be 
enlightened selfishness which will obtain 
benefits for those on top only as pro- 
portionate benefits are obtained for the 
rank and file. 

3. The plan or trust agreement must 
be very carefully drawn so as to assure 
the accomplishment of the purposes in- 
tended, secure flexibility, and yet set up 
a system beyond the personal whim of 
a given individual. On this score, the 
choice of a trustee is most important, 
and the selection of a completely inde- 
pendent trustee (preferably a banking 
institution) is particularly recommended 
rather than the designation of any in- 
dividual, especially in the larger plans. 

4. With due regard for business con- 
tingencies, the plan must be set up with 
an eye to permanency. A ten-year dis- 
tribution of contributions is a good min- 
imum. Regard may be had for carry- 
back and carry-forward provisions, a 
combination of pension and profit-shar- 
ing trusts (so as to blend security with 
flexibility) may be considered, the entire 
tax program of the employer must be 
regarded, and the plan must be put into 
effect as a part of an integrated whole. 











HEARD on the 








Howard F. Vultee, who was recently 
made financial secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, has had a wide experience 
in the investment and engineering fields. 
A graduate of the Rutherford (N. J.) 
High School, he was one of a group of 
twenty boys in the school who won dis- 
tinction in athletics. He was a member 
of the football team there and for four 
years the team was undefeated. Several 
members of the team became All-Amer- 
ican football plavers, including Charley 
Dixon, Brown: Fugene Hellic. Colgate; 
and Russell Williamson. Chamnionshins 
were also won in boys’ national tennis 
singles and doubles; and in track. He 
was a member of those teams. Jack 
Wallace was the coach who develoned 
these remarkable high school plavers. 

Unon leaving high school he went into 
engineering and construction work, two 
structures on which he was engaged be- 
ing those of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. Cambridse, Mass., 
and the Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale Uni- 
versity. He went into the investment 
hanking field in 1928: was an officer of 
Prudential Investors Corp.. and had ex- 
nerience with Lawrence M. Marks & 
Co. and Shields & Co. 

Mr. Vultee joined the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in September, 1941, with the invest- 
ment department; was made assistant 
secretary in March, 1942, and financial 
secretary in April, 1943. 

After leaving high school he did con- 
siderable study of investment matters 
and economics during his evenings. He 
attended the post-graduate school of 
New York University and taught a 
course at University of Connecticut. An 
unusually fine student, he also made a 
number of individual studies and sur- 
veys on financial and economic subjects. 
including one on the world’s principal 
inflations, the basic reasons for them, 
what happened during each of these in- 
flationary periods, and how the nations’ 
business and financial structures made 
their recoveries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vultee live in Windsor, 
Conn., and have two children: a son, 
Howard F. Vultee, Jr., and a daughter, 
Lynn. 





Lieutenant G. Chapman Caldwell, Fred- 
erick A. Schnell agency, Penn Mutual 
Life, Peoria, had the interesting experi- 
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HOWARD F. VULTEE 


ence of meeting the King and Queen 
of Britain. 

Stationed in England, he was attending 
service in the royal chapel as guest of a 
member of the royal household, and 
there saw the King, the Queen, and the 
Royal Princesses. After the service, 
while he was standing outside the chapel 
with the congregation, the Queen walked 
along talking to girl ambulance drivers 
and convalescent soldiers. “When she 
saw the American uniform she came to- 
ward me,” he tells in an interview in a 
Peoria newspaper. “She started to visit 
and continued to do so until my host 
turned and presented me to the King. 

“T saluted again, and after answering 
a few friendly questions they left. She 
asked me if I was comfortable in the 
country where I was stationed, where 
my home was in the States, and wel- 
comed me to England and wished me 
good luck.” 





The naval plane crash near Sitka, Al- 
aska, which claimed the lives of Major 
General William P. Upshur of the Ma- 


Two New Trustees of 


Northwestern Mutual Life 


William P. Witherow, Pittsburgh steel 
manufacturer, and William C. Frve, 
Milwaukee industrialist, have been elected 
to the board of trustees of the North- 
western Mutual Life by policyholders at 
the annual election. They succeed the 
late Max W. Babb, former chairman of 
the board of Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., and the late Albert C. Else~ 
former Milwaukee banker. Mr. Withe- 
row was born in Pittsburgh in 1888 and 
was graduated from Yale in 1908. He 
was president of thé National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in 1942. First 
associated with Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., he successively became a member 
of Irvin & Witherow, engineers; was 
president of Witherow Steel Corp. for 
fifteen years; chairman of the board of 
Donner Steel Co., and vice president of 
Republic Steel Corp. Since 1937, Mr. 
Witherow has been president and a di- 
rector of Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Steel Products Co., McKees Rocks, 
Pa. He is a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia Railroad, Peo- 
ples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Sun Drug Co., Pittsburgh and 
International Chambers of Commerce; 
and a trustee of the Dollar Savings Bank, 
Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He is active in 
civic affairs and is a member of numer- 
ous clubs and societies. 

Mr. Frye was born in Milwaukee in 
1877. He lived for a time in Des Moines, 
but returned to Milwaukee in 1894. He 
was president of the Chain Belt Co. for 
seven years, retiring from active man- 
agement in 1923 after an association of 
twenty-eight years with that company. 
He was one of the organizers of Inter- 
state Drop Forge Co. and Sivyer Steel 
Casting Co. He is now a director of 
those three companies and Federal Mal- 
leable Co., Milwaukee, and Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., Chicago. He is a director 
of the Milwaukee Community War Chest, 
Wisconsin Anti- Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; a trustee of Milwaukee Downer 
College, Milwaukee Art Institute, Boy 
Scouts of America and the Milwaukee 
Foundation, and is on the advisory com- 
mittee of Milwaukee Children’s Hospital. 





rines and Captain Charles Paddock, for- 
mer Olympic track star, caused inquiry 
to be made about Major Harry W. Lyon, 
formerly aide to General Upshur. Major 
Lyon in civil life is with the Fidelity 
Mutual in San Francisco. 

Major Lyon had not been with Major 
General Upshur for some time. While 
the general’s aide he made a number of 
flights over the Pacific. He is now be- 
lieved to be in the South Pacific zone. 





The Institute of Life Insurance has 
just inaugurated a new monthly bulletin 
for information of its member compa- 
nies and others closely allied in the life 
insurance business. Editor is A. Wilbur 
Nelson, who at one time was chief pub- 
lic relations man of National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Article No. 1 in issue No. 1 tells of 
the Government’s seven planks in the 
program fighting inflation, plank 3 be- 
ing to “provide for your own and your 
family’s future by adequate life insur- 
ance and savings.” 

Among other items in the monthly bul- 
letin is one showing great interest of 
women’s magazines in life insurance. 
Major stories have appeared in Harper’s 
Bazaar, Better Homes and Gardens, 
American Home and there have been 
short articles in Vogue and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





Word has been received by the Indian- 
apolis Life that Capt. Walter H. Huehl, 
actuary for the company, now on leave 
with the Army Air Corps in England, 
rapidly is recovering from an unusual 
accident. Several weeks ago he was rid- 
ing a bicycle and had to stop very sud- 
denly. The brakes worked too well and 
he went over the handlebars and broke 
both elbows. He was in hospital for 
some. weeks. 

Uncle Francis. 
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COMPANIES PRESENT STRONG 
REPORTS 

About a year ago fears were held by 
a relatively few persons that heavy ocean 
marine war losses might undermine the 
strength of fire and marine companies 
and thereby weaken the protection pre- 
sumed to stand behind the millions of 
non-marine policies issued by those com- 
panies to small and large policyholders 
throughout the country. When some of 
these rumors appeared in the daily press, 
informed marine insurance men hastened 
to present the truth to the public which 
was that the losses occasioned by heavy 
submarine sinkings were divided among 
several hundred companies were absorbed 
by a large backlog of marine war risk 
premiums and that the net effect on 
the financial resources of the companies 
would be practically nil. 
statements of fire- 
marine appearing at a 
time when the marine insurance war risk 
hazard has been brought under control, 
clearly reveal how little substance there 
was to those fears of 1942. It is readily 
admitted that a serious problem was cre- 
ated by the sinkings last year, but it was 
one which could be solved without im- 
pairing the fundamental strength of the 
Even before mili- 
tary measures to reduce sinkings became 
definitely effective the insurance compa- 
nies had transferred to the War Ship- 
Administration war insurance of 
hulls and of a certain per- 
centage of cargo risks. Cargo insurance 
rates were boosted to a point where in- 
come met losses and as the sinkings de- 
creased in number the premium rates 
have been reduced proportionately. With- 
in a few months earned income and in- 


Midyear financial 


companies, now 


commercial insurers. 


ping 
nearly all 


curred losses on ocean marine business 
were brought into balance and have since 
remained that way. 

With a large volume of underwriting 
being carried on today in most fire com- 
pany lines other than marine and auto- 
and with the security markets 
having risen steadily during the last 
twelve months, financial reports reveal 
extensive gains in assets and surplus. 
And surplus measures the true financial 
strength of an insurer. Despite the ocean 
marine problem most companies will 
show larger surpluses as of June 30 this 
year than on December 31, 1941, just be- 
fore German submarines began their at- 
tacks on United States shipping. Despite 
all problems of the war stock fire-marine 
companies generally are stronger now 


mobile, 


recent years, and 


risks 


than at any time in 
fully prepared to meet the 
have undertaken to accept. 


they 


DON’T WAIT TOO LONG BEFORE 
BUYING LIFE INSURANCE 

One result of the war has been a 
growing emphasis on placing insurance 
on the lives of boys in their teens. R. E. 
Peters, inspector of agencies, New York 
Life, explains one of the reasons why so 
many policies of this type are being sold. 
He says: 

Young men are supposed to be health- 
ier and tougher from 18 to 38 than dur- 
ing any other period in their lives. 

However, from 25% to 30% of them 
are declined for military service because 
of physical impairments, some for flat 
feet, etc., but many of them for impair- 
ments that affect them in getting life 
insurance. 

No doubt, a large number of these fel- 
lows at younger ages than 18 were insur- 
able risks. Isn’t this an outstanding rea- 
son why fathers should buy some life 
insurance on their sons while they are 
boys? Many of them can get it at 15 
who cannot get it at 25, and yet most 
of them will have dependents when they 
become men and need life insurance. 

I hope this thought will give you a 
greater interest in writing policies for 
boys, in interesting fathers in life insur- 
ance for their sons who can get it now 
but may not later. 





INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 

An interesting viewpoint relative to the 
much mooted question of whether the 
United States should follow the lead of 
other governments and organize a state- 
subsidized and controlled international 
airline appears in current issue of United 
States News which says: 

Before the war only Pan American 
Airways operated outside the country. 


Now, American Export Airlines has a 
trans-Atlantic service. Some domestic 
lines operate outside the U. S. for the 


Army. Nearly all major domestic lines 
are getting set to fight for a slice of 
the post-war international business, filing 
applications for routes all over the globe, 
from Boston to Moscow, Chicago to Ba- 
tavia. 

Such competition, in the opinion of 
some officials, may so weaken American 
lines that they will be easily undercut 
by government-supported foreign lines. 
That viewpoint underlies Pan American’s 
reported proposal that it, or a new com- 
pany formed from it, be given exclusive 
U. S. rights abroad, with major domestic 
airlines allowed to buy into the owner- 
ship of Pan American. 


M. A. Gibbons, Bermuda representa- 
tive of the Manufacturers Life, has been 
elected to the Bermuda Parliament as a 
member for Pembroke Parish, largest 
constituency of the colony. 












































RALPH SANBORN 


Ralph Sanborn, Boston insurance agent 
who wrote a book on business insurance 
matters, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Metropolitan Division of the 
Greater Boston Annual Maintenance Ap- 
peal of the Salvation Army for 1943, 
Col. Richard F. Stretton, provincial com- 
mander -of the Army in New England, 
announced last week. A member of the 
Greater Boston Advisory - Board, Mr. 
Sanborn long has aided Salvation Army 
work, with which he first came in contact 
as an officer in the 49th Infantry in 
France in the last World War. 

* * * 


Buryl Blevens, then a successful Boy 
Scout executive, noticed twelve years 
ago that the Scout social service was 
identical with that of life insurance with 
the exception that life insurance seeks 
to provide protection and security for 
the adults’ as well as the youth of a 
family. Since then he applied his tal- 
ents so successfully in the insurance 
field that he is today manager of the 
San Francisco agency of the Occidental 
Life and in that comparatively brief 
period has produced $28,000,000 worth of 
business for Occidental Life. 

* * x 


Captain Edmond Clarke, U.S.M.C., who 
has been on duty in the Atlantic Patrol, 
is on leave and is visiting with his par- 
ents, Executive Vice President Dwight 
L. Clarke of the Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia, and Mrs. Clarke. On expiration 
of his leave he will assume new duties. 

* ok Ok 
Lieutenant Commander Philip B. Holmes, 
who in civil life is general agent, Con- 
necticut General Life, Forty - second 
Street, New York, is now at Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, Portmouth, N. H., where 
he is intelligence officer in charge. 

x x * 


William A. Rattelman, who was elect- 
ed a vice president of the National Union 
Fire a few months ago and more recently 
transferred from New York to the home 
office in Pittsburgh, was in New York 
late last week. He was manager of the 
branch here for more than a decade. 

* * x 


Ernest Hicks has retired as chairman 
of the Norwich Union Fire and is suc- 
ceeded by Sir C. Robert Bignold, who 
is the fifth of his name to be associated 
with the Norwich Union, which was 


founded by his great-great-grandfather. 
Dr. A. J. Cleveland, Lord Mayor of 
Norwich, has been appointed a director 
of the company. 




















DR. ALFRED MANES 


Dr. Alfred Manes, since fall of 1936 pro- 
fessor at the Indiana University School 
of Business and recently appointed pro- 
fessor of insurance and economic re- 
search, has been assigned as advisor to 
Dean Gavit, director of educational work 
of the armed forces, A.S.T.P., especially 
as coordinator of the area and language 
courses of the German and Balkan di- 
visions. 

* * & 

David C. Gibson, vice president and 
director of advertising for the Maryland 
Casualty Co., for the past three or four 
months has devoted most of his extra- 
curricular work to the Maryland and 
Baltimore committees on economic de- 
velopment in the post-war period. 


Major and Mrs. Albert R. Menard, Jr., 
announce the birth of a son, Albert R,, 
3rd, at the Cardinal O’Connor House of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital at Boston, July 
17. The baby is the first grandchild of 
Albert R. Menard, former director of 
the Business Development Office, now 
vice president of Pendleton & Pendle- 
ton, Brooklyn. Major Menard is civilian 
personnel officer at the Boston Port of 
Embarkation. He is a graduate of the 
University of Georgia. He took his legal 
training at Columbia University, was ad- 
mitted to the bar of New York State 
and was with the legal department ot! 
the Association of Casualty’ & Surety 
Executives when he entered the service. 
He was promoted from captain to major 
last month. 

*  * 

Samuel S. Hollingsworth, formerly 4 
clerk and later an underwriter at the 
home office of the Penn Mutual Life, was 
a lieutenant aboard the U.S.S. Helena 
when it was sunk off the Solomon 
Islands. Of the 400 members of the crew 
who escaped from the Helena, 157 men 
were taken from a Japanese- -held is ~ 
when an American destroyer mac 
daring rescue trip. Mr. Hollingsw seth 
was one of the 157, according to a re- 
port received by his cousin, George R. 
White, actuary of the Penn Mutua! 

* * 


Julian F. Fleming, head of the F cm- 
ing DeLeuil Insurance Agency, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was elected vice presiden: 0! 
the International Optimist Club on July 
14, at the Chicago convention. A mem- 
ber of the Louisville Optimist Club Mr. 
Fleming retired as district presiden! 0! 
the organization in May, 1942, and was 
presented with a diamond-studded ‘«pel 
pin. He served as president of the lub 
here in 1937. Mr. Fleming is a graciiate 
of the Jefferson School of Law. 
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Commissioner Allyn Getting Widely 
Acquainted 


Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery Al- 
lyn of Connecticut has not been in office 
long, but has made a decidedly favorable 
impression in quite a wide circle. 


Deeply ingrained in him is a love of 
engineering and of construction, illus- 
trated by the number of machines he 
desiened and built while in New London 
and the planning of houses at another 
stage of his career. This is an indication 
that he likes things under his control to 
be patterned and diagrammed so that he 
can watch his step when in movement. 
That “blue print” flair has been brought 
into play in guiding him in his new office. 

Colonel Allyn accordingly started out 
by meeting as many people as he could 
whose contacts are of importance to him 
in the new post of Commissioner. It 
was obvious to him that you can’t run a 
State Insurance Department any more 
than you can a banking institution, an 
insurance company or manufacturing 
plant unless you know the people with 
whom you have to deal. Letter writing 
is all right in its way, but when you 
know the other fellow you are at least 
“one up” on the play. 

His first contacts in the insurance 
business took place at a luncheon given 
to him in New York City by Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham, vice president of 
American Surety Co., one of his prede- 
cessors as Insurance Commissioner of 
Connecticut, and this lunch was attended 
bya number of leading insurance people 
of New York. 

Following that came the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners’ 
convention in Boston. Colonel Allyn ar- 
tived early and before the convention 
was over he not only had a very fine 
slant on what constitutes the job of an 
Insurance Commissioner, but he had met 
nearly all of them. At the same conven- 
tion he met dozens of the executives, 
lawyers, and others who are a part of 
that particular convention. He is one 
of the fastest judges of men I ever en- 
countered, giving the other fellow a com- 
prehensive appraisal as he shakes hands, 
waiting for him to make the opening re- 
marks and getting along well with his 
new companion from that time on, and 
doing so without any exhibitionism or 
phony enthusiasm. 

He hadn’t been in office long before 
he grasped that any public man worth his 
salt should have what is known i in Wash- 
ington as “a brain trust.” That means, 
at least one man in the principal divi- 
sions of the business and its subdivisions, 
too, to whom he could write or telephone, 
exttnd some confidence, and. get a low- 
down. That does not mean he should let 
this consultant dictate to him in any way 
What he should do about anything. As 
Mstirance is one of the most scientific 
businesses in the world -he knew that he 
could not master all of its thousands of 
laccts in a short time, probably never, 
but when a technical or scientific matter 
Was before him, or there was a person- 
ality about whom he wanted to get an 
€stimate in a hurry, he would know 
where to turn. Before making up his 




























mind he wanted to be sure there was 
some person or some group who could 
instantaneously show him, because of 
background, that taking such-and-such a 
position is common sense or is poor judg- 
ment; that so-and-so can be trusted or 
can’t. Armed with such information it 
would be his own fault if he made the 
wrong decision with a ruling or about a 
personality. In other words, feeling his 
way, instead of taking the jump blindly. 

As he had met substantially all of the 
Commissioners, many of the insurance 
men of New York City and some others 
—those encountered in Boston—the next 
step, and a most important one for him, 
was to meet the insurance men of Con- 
necticut. Although he has lived in the 
state all of his life, and was a former 
chief field deputy of the Revenue De- 
partment in Connecticut, he had been a 
prominent member of the General As- 
sembly for years, Assistant Adjutant 
General of Connecticut, and active in the 
real estate field, there were only two in- 
surance men of prominence in the state 
whom he had known over a period of 
years. They are Morgan B. Brainard, 
president of the Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies, and John North, vice president 
of the Phoenix of Hartford. 

This gap in his acquaintance was large- 
ly bridged on Monday night of this week 
when a dinner was given to Colonel Al- 
lyn at the Hartford Club which was at- 
tended by the presidents of the Connecti- 
cut insurance companies and some other 
company executives. There were sixteen 
presidents of companies or fleets of com- 
panies present. 

The occasion not only gave Colonel Al- 
lyn the opportunity of meeting around 
the board the heads of the companies in 
his own commonwealth, but also enabled 
them to become acquainted with their 
Commissioner. 

Frazar B. Wilde, president of the Con- 
necticut General, was toastmaster. He 
was brief and felicitous, doing a splendid 
job as presiding officer. President Brain- 
ard of the Aetna Affiliated Companies 
made the principal talk. He was in his 
best vein, which means that it did not 
lack humor, and this theme was the 
governing psychology of Connecticut in- 
surance administration and its personali- 
ties. He explained the motivation of the 
insurance executives, their love for their 
business, recognition of their responsi- 
bilities in carrying on the Connecticut in- 
surance tradition, stressing the factors 
which have entered into the building of 
the great structure, the rearing of which 
has given the Connecticut companies 
such prestige throughout the nation. 

Short remarks were made by Colonel 
Frank D. Layton, president of National 
Fire of Hartford, and Peter M. Fraser, 
vice president of the Connecticut Mutual. 
Messrs. Wilde, Layton and Fraser con- 
stituted the dinner committee. 

In response, Colonel Allyn expressed 
his appreciation in being asked to be the 
guest of honor at the dinner. The event 
was one the memories of which he would 
always treasure. He knew, too, that a 
great honor had been given him when 
the governor had appointed him to head 
the State Insurance Department. The 


only objective of his administration would 
be to carry out the governor’s desire of 
a strong, faithful and honest administra- 
tion of the Insurance Department. He 
declared that nothing would swerve him 
from doing his best to make the gov- 
ernor satisfied with this appointment and 
he promised to conduct his duties as 
fairly as he possibly could, having in 
mind always the best interests of the 
state, of the policyholders and of the 
companies supervised and their repre- 
sentatives in the field. The impression 
he made was that nothing would deter 
him from giving a business administra- 
tion. 

During the course of his talk, which 
was delivered in a serious vein, he made 
some comments on an editorial in the 
Hartford Times in which he had been 
called a “professional politician.” This 
had gotten the goat of a lot of people 
in public life of Connecticut. 

“What do they mean by a professional 
politician?” he asked. “In brief, what 
do they mean by a politician? Does it 
mean that I have been in public life? 
Well, I have and I am proud of it. Is 
this a democracy or isn’t it? If it is a 
democracy a lot more of us should be 
interested in public affairs than are now. 
All of us must take an interest in our 
Government, our municipalities, our 
states, and help this nation remain a 
democracy in the definition of democ- 
racy. You can call an office holder a 
politician if you want to do so. I don’t 
know exactly what they mean by a 
‘politician.’ If a man is a politician sim- 
ply because he holds public office, then 
that term is one of honor, if the office 
holder is doing a good job. If a man 
who attends political meetings or con- 
ferences or caucuses is a politician there 
is nothing damning in that, either. He 
is doing his duty as a citizen. He is a 
member of a party. You must have par- 
ties or we will be ruled by dictators and 
we want none of them in this nation. 
There must be parties, one to check 
against the other, and parties need all 
the assistance and advice they can get, 
and, of course, all the members they can 
get.” 

Colonel Allyn’s vigorous, straight from 
the shoulder remarks showed that he has 
the punch needed for the making of a 
conscientious public official; is a man of 
positive views, and that he will give a 
fine administration of the Connecticut 
Insurance Department the men who at- 
tended the dinner at the Hartford Club 
on Monday night do not in the least 
doubt. 

x ok x 
Printers’ Ink Commends Royal- 


Liverpool Groups Advertising 

Printers’ Ink, leading magazine in the 
fields of advertising, management and 
sales, carried an article in the July 23 
issue commending the current series of 
advertisements used by the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups. These advertisements, pre- 
pared under the direction of Ralph W. 
Smiley, superintendent of publicity, who 
is one of the ablest and best known in- 
surance advertising men, have been at- 
tracting much favorable attention. Here 
is what Printers’ Ink has to say, pub- 
lished with the permission of that maga- 
zine: 

“Insurance companies aren’t faced with 
a shortage of product but still they are 
not overly anxious to write too much 
new business because of the manpower 
situation. Every new policy takes a lot 
of processing which consumes man-hours 
and the time of many trained insurance 
workers is now devoted to the armed 
services. 

“That’s advertising problem enough 
for any advertising man, but R. W. 
Smiley, superintendent of publicity for 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups, found still 
another problem facing him. He was 
determined that the advertising of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups in financial and 
insurance magazines must avoid the 
stereotyped copy block and border which 
is quite prevalent and instead present a 
dramatic, patriotic appeal in keeping 
with the dignity of the insurance busi- 
ness. 

“The answer was the present ‘Building 
and Protecting America’ series which 
began early in 1942. In each advertise- 


ment a different industry is highlighted 
with copy showing how it helped build 
America to its present world-leading 
status and is now devoting its strength 
to protect its country. So far the coal 
mining, home. building, hotel, department 
store, publishing, radio, automobile, avia- 
tion, electric power hospital, school, 
banking, telephone and railroad busi- 
nesses have been singled out. 

“The August advertisement (and that 
appears in The Eastern Underwriter on 
the back cover of this issue) deals with 
steel. It presents statistics showing the 
size of the industry and then deals with 
the importance of steel in the war. ‘And 
to safeguard its own vast property in- 
vestments and activities against a com- 
plexity of insurable hazards, the steel 
industry has utilized the strength and 
shock-proof financial protection afforded 
by insurance,’ the ad concludes.” 

* * * 


Magazine Features Major 
Maclellan 


The Provident Life & Accident and 
its vice president in uniform, Major 
Robert L. Maclellan, received interest- 
ing mention in a recent issue of Na- 
tion’s Business in connection with an 
article by A. H. Sypher entitled “The 
Army Pays in Cash.” 

In an exposition of the world’s big- 
gest auditing system, the author de- 
scribes this vast business operated by 
the U. S. Army Finance Department 
now spending at the rate of about #,- 
000,000,000 a month. 

Under a sub-caption “Peace-Time Ex- 
perts Help,” the writer continues: 

“The largest life insurance business 
ever built is operated by the Govern- 
ment. There are two companies, the 
National Service Life Insurance Co. for 
World War II personnel, and the United 
States Life Insurance Co., left over from 
Vorld War I. 

“Together, these companies have more 
than 5,000,000 subscribers and more than 
$38,700,00,000 of life insurance in force. 
The Finance Office collects the premi- 
ums and handles the attendant auditing. 

“In charge of the insurance branch is 
Major Robert Maclellan of Chattanooga, 
pre-war vice president of the Provident 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., and also 
an example of how the Chief of Finance 
has called on peace-time experts to han- 
dle war-time jobs. 

“Major Maclellan’s force occupies but 
a small part of Washington’s huge Tem- 
porary Building X, which stretches away 
from the bank of the Anacostia River. 
Occupying the rest of it are a few score 
officers, about 5,000 civilians, and a mass 
production line of bookkeeping machines. 
Here the record of the $4,000,000,000 
a month is kept straight.” 

* * * 


Lloyd’s Tribute to an Underwriter 


H. T. Russell Ross, of London, who 
recently retired from the position of 
underwriter of the Ocean Marine In- 
surance Co., has been presented with an 
album containing the signatures of all 
the marine underwriters in Lloyd’s 

T. A. Miall, chairman of Lloyd’s Un- 
derwriters Association, in making the 
presentation, paid tribute to the great 
service Mr. Ross had rendered quite 
impartially to the whole marine market, 
to which he had always readily given the 
benefit of his profound knowledge. 

* * * 


E. L. Baxley a Prisoner of War 


Edwin L. Baxley, Little Rock producer, 
Penn Mutual’s Allan Gates agency, Ar 
kansas, has been in the Army Air Forces, 
flying a bomber over Europe. Recently, 
it was reported that he was “missing in 
action.” It now turns out that he is a 
prisoner of war in Germany. The first 
report on this came through in a strange 
way. A German radio came through, di- 
rected to Ed Baxley’s mother, who lives 
in Texas: “Hello, I am safe, not wound- 
ed, good luck to you all. Love—Edwin.” 
Mrs. Baxley did not hear the message, 
but received a postcard from a citizen 
of Utica, N. Y. ,who told her that he had 
heard the message. It seems the message 
came from Alashley; it first gave Ed’s 
full. name and serial number, then the 
message above. 
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C. D. Minor President 
Of the Virginia F. & M. 


H. C. PITOT A VICE PRESIDENT 





Both Will Be Located at Head Office in 
Richmond; H. T. Cartlidge Vice Presi- 
dent and Executive Director 





Claude D. Minor, long associated with 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups in various 
executive capacities, has been elected 
president of the Virginia Fire & Ma- 
rine, control of which was acquired re- 


“ 


CLAUDE D. MINOR 


cently by the Globe Indemnity of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups. Henry C. Pitot, 
superintendent of the general cover de- 
partment of the groups, was elected a 
vice president by the directors, meeting 
July 22. Harold T. Cartlidge, deputy 
United States manager, who is a vice 
president of the Virginia, was elected 
executive director, Beverly C. Lewis, 
Jr., a vice president and secretary; John 
J. Baker, assistant secretary, and Ber- 
nard P. Mallory, assistant secretary, will 
continue to serve in their respective 
positions. The following five additional 
directors were elected: Thatcher M. 
3rown, member, Brown Brothers Harri- 
man & Company, New York; W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, vice-chairman, National 
City Bank of New York; William S. 
Gray, Jr., president, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company, New York; 
Benjamin Strong, vice president, United 
States Trust Co., New York, and Mr. 
Minor. 

These men will serve with previously 
elected directors as follows: H. H. Au- 
gustine, president, States-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond, Va.; H. 
Hiter Harris, president, First & Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond; Wil- 
liam H. Palmer, Jr., president, Union 
Envelope Company, Richmond; W. Owen 
Wilson, president, The Davenport Insur- 
ance Corporation, Richmond; P. B, Watt, 
executive vice president, Virginia Trust 
Company, Richmond; Harold Warner, 
United States manager, Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, New York; Kenneth Spencer, 
president, Globe Indemnity, New York; 
Mr. Cartlidge and Mr. Lewis. 

Career of President Minor 

The new president of the Virginia F. 
& M. was born on a farm in Kentucky. 
He secured his academic education at 
Elmwood Academy in Boyle County, 
Kentucky, and later received his law de- 
gree from Hamilton College of Law at 
Chicago. He practiced law in his native 
state for about ten years prior to join- 














ing the Liverpool & London & Globe in 
1924. Mr. Minor held various positions 
with that company and eventually be- 
came head of the special service de- 
partment of the Royal-Liverpool Groups 
in New York City. In that capacity he 
was recognized as an outstanding au- 
thority on use and occupancy and other 
specialized forms of insurance, being the 
author of several treatises dealing with 
these subjects. 

In 1935 he was named director of edu- 
cation and as such he became instructor 
for the unique school established by the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups for training 
young men in the employ of these com- 
panies to assume key responsibilities. 
In more recent months he assumed su- 
pervision of the publicity and public re- 
lations activities and personnel require- 
ments of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 
Mr. Minor is well known throughout the 
country among insurance people, and 
goes to his new duties with the best 
wishes of numerous friends. He will 
take up residence in Richmond, where 
the home office of the Virginia is to be 
maintained. 

H. C. Pitot 


Mr. Pitot was born and reared in New 
Orleans, receiving his academic educa- 
tion at private schools in that city, and 
later attended Tulane University. He 
entered the employ of the Liverpool in 
1921 and served that company in its New 
Orleans office until 1927 when he was 
transferred to New York. During his 
office experience with the Royal-Liver- 
pool Groups he passed through various 
stages of underwriting training, as a 
consequence of which he is regarded as 
a highly competent underwriter. 

In 1934 he was made state agent for 


the Royal-Liverpool Groups in Alabama, 
later becoming state agent in Louisiana. 
In 1940 he returned to the New York 
office and was made special representa- 
tive of the brokerage and service de- 
partments. In this position he traveled 
over much of the country in the develop- 
ment of business. Subsequently he was 
appointed superintendent of the general 
cover department for the groups. Mr. 
Pitot goes to the Virginia with an ex- 
cellent background and wide experience. 
He, too, will reside in Richmond. 
B. C. Lewis, Jr. 

Mr. Lewis, who continues as a vice 
president and secretary of the Virginia, 
has spent practically all of his business 
life with that organization, having en- 
tered its employ in 1903 only a few 
months after having graduated from 
Virginia Military Institute. He was born 
in Richmond and that city has been the 
place of his residence. After entering 
the employ of the Virginia he occupied 
various positions in its home office until 
1919 when he was elected secretary- 
treasurer. Eleven years later he was 
advanced to the position of vice presi- 
dent. 

After the death in 1941 of William 
Palmer Hill, who was a secretary of the 
company, Mr. Lewis was given the added 
position of secretary, and will continue 
his relations with the company as a vice 
president and secretary. He was elected 
to the board of directors on June 24, 
1943. Mr. Lewis is considered by those 
who know him to be an efficient under- 
writer and an able insurance man and 
he has a wide circle of friends among 
insurance people throughout the country. 

Baker and Mallory 

Mr. Baker who continues as assistant 
secretary, was born in Fluvanna County, 
Va., and has spent his entire life in his 
native state. After receiving his aca- 
demic education in the public schools of 
the county where he was born he at- 
tended Smithdeal Business College in 
Richmond. He joined the Virginia in 
1902 as a stenographer, later serving in 
numerous clerical capacities, and in more 
recent years as state agent for the com- 





States of America. 
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We take pleasure in announcing that the 
SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
has become a member of 
THE EXCESS REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


The Group, for which this office is Sole Underwriting Manager, 
is now composed of the following: 


THE REINSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
NATIONAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
THE EXCESS REINSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


the Members of which are 


Aetna Insurance Company 

The American Insurance Company 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 

The Continental Insurance Company 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
The Home Insurance Company » 

National Union Fire Insuranée Company 
Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


We believe the facilities provided by this office constitute the 
strongest and most comprehensive reinsurance market in the United 


THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














HENRY C. PITOT 


pany in Virginia. In 1939 he was ad- 
vanced to the position he now holds. 
Mr. Baker is one of the most popular 
men who ever traveled the state. 

Mr. Mallory, who continues as assis- 
tant secretary, was born in Richmond 
and has spent his entire life in that city. 
He entered the service of his present 
employer in 1923 and since that date he 
has served the company in numerous 
capacities. In his present position his 
responsibilities relate primarily to the 
underwriting practices of the company, 
with respect to which he has built an 
enviable reputation. He was made as- 
sistant secretary in 1941. 


CORROON & REYNOLDS CHANGE 








T. C. McGuy in Charge of Detroit Of- 
fice, Succeeding Arthur Cox; Is As- 
sisted by J. A. Mosher 

T. C. McGuy has been placed in charge 
of the Detroit office of the Corroon & 
Reynolds Group as Wayne County man- 
ager, succeeding Arthur Cox, resigned. 
Mr. McGuy has had a well rounded ex- 
perience in the fire insurance business, 
having been an executive at the home 
office of one of the prominent compa- 
nies and, in addition, has had consider- 
able experience in the field. He is fully 
qualified to assume the new duties which 
have been assigned to him, 

J. A. Mosher, who formerly traveled 
in Iowa for the Corroon & Reynolds 
companies, has been transferred to De- 
troit as assistant to Mr. McGuy. The 
Wayne County headquarters will remain 
at 708 Transportation Building, Detroit. 
Leo D. Anderson continues in charge 0! 
western Michigan with headquarters at 


Grand Rapids. 


OMIT BDO 1943 SUPPLEMENT | 

The Business Development Office will 
not publish the 1943 supplement to “Facts 
and Comments Regarding Sound Insur- 
ance,” according to Director Milton W. 
Mays. Labor problems and shortage o! 
materials were leading factors determin- 
ing this decision. So that agents may 
have data upon which they depend the 
BDO will have on hand all of the in- 
formation that customarily would go into 
the 1943 supplement and agents are 
asked to request by letter such facts as 
they need from time to time in handling 
their individual problems. 


LEACH MADE VICE PRESIDENT 

Harold T..Leach, insurance manager 
of the T. Frank Appleby agency of As- 
bury Park, N. J., for several years, las 
been advanced to vice president of the 
ageney which is now fifty-eight years 
old. 


TEXAS HURRICANE LOSSES 

Windstorm and plate glass losses re- 
sulting from the tropical hurricane which 
hit the Texas coast is estimated between 
$3,000,000 and $6,000,000. Worst suiter- 
ers were Houston, Galveston and Port 
Arthur. 
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Dauwalter Resigns 
From National Board 


PLANS NOT ANNOUNCED YET 





Had Served as Assistant General Man- 
ager Over Four Years; Former 
Director of the BDO 





F. Schuyler Dauwalter, for four and a 
half years -assistant general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and recently reelected to that 
post, resigned at the close of last week. 
He has no announcement at present 
with regard to his future plans. He had 
been with the National Board since Jan- 
uary 1, 1939, following several years as 
director of the Business Development 


Office in which capacity he established 


a national reputation for executive abil- 
ity of a high order. With the National 
Board his efforts gained favorable at- 
tention and his resignation came as a 
surprise to the fire insurance business 
generally. 

A native of Boonville, Mo., where he 
was born on October 5, 1895, Mr. Dau- 
walter was educated at the local high 
school and entered insurance at the age 
of 17 in a local agency in his home town. 
After three years he was appointed spe- 
cial agent of the Fidelity-Phenix farm 
department in Missouri. In 1920 he re- 
signed that position to go to Chicago as 
executive special agent of the farm de- 
partment of the National Fire of Hart- 
ford. For the next four years he traveled 
all over the Middle West. 

His Work Impressed H. T. Cartlidge 

During that time his enthusiasm and 
general knowledge of underwriting and 
production problems impressed H. T. 
Cartlidge, then assistant manager of the 
Western department of the National 
Fire and now deputy United States man- 
ager of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 
Two years after Mr. Cartlidge became 
Western department manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe Mr. Dau- 
walter was appointed superintendent of 
the farm department of that company, 
continuing in that post until 1931 when 
he was made special agent in the gen- 
eral cover department of the Royal- 
Liverpool Groups, in charge of the Mid- 
dle West. In 1934 he was appointed as- 
sistant manager in the Western depart- 
ment, where he remained until he joined 
- BDO as director in March, 1936. 

The BDO was created by the Insur- 
ance Executives Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to aid production by agents. Mr. Dau- 
walter was selected to be director be- 
cause of his excellent record in the Mid- 
dle West where he was known to be 
outstanding in his ability to aid agents 
meet non-stock fire insurance competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Dauwalter is one of those com- 
paratively rare persons who can com- 
bine sales ability with mastery of statis- 
tics and mathematics. For years he had 
been studying closely financial state- 
ments of stock and non-stock carriers 
for purposes of comparison and he con- 
tended that the added security obtained 

by purchase of stock company insurance 
more than compensated for the addi- 
tional cost. His “Dauwalter Formula” 
for comparing stock and mutual finan- 
cial reports was widely distributed by 
the BDO for several years. 
luring the early years of the BDO he 


| 





F. SCHUYLER DAUWALTER 


spoke at many meetings of producers 
and company men and through his skill, 
originality and friendly personality built 
up a large circle of friends. His record 
was favorably reviewed by the executive 
committee of the National Board in 1938 
and in December of that year he was 
selected to be associated with General 
Manager W. E. Mallalieu as assistant 
general manager. 





M’COY WITH GENERAL AMERICA 


William B. M’Coy, Jr., has become as- 
sociated with the Boston branch of the 
General America companies where he 
will have charge of participating and 
non-participating operations in Boston 
and the metropolitan district. He en- 
tered insurance with his father’s local 
agency in Cambridge, Mass., and later 
was in this field with the Home of New 
York. Next he became special agent 
for Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island for the Northern of New York 
and more recently Mr. M’Coy was with 
the Factory Insurance Association as a 
supervisor in the Hartford and New 
York offices. 





M. E. MEYERS WITH AMERICAN 


The American Insurance Group an- 
nounces return of Martin E. Myers as 
special agent for central and southern 
Indiana, assisting State Agent George 
R. Pritchett. He will make his head- 
quarters at 616 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Indianapolis. Mr. Myers has 
had considerable experience in the field 
in Indiana, including several years with 
the American. “With his original local 
agency background, his energy, and his 
interest in selling, we are confident he 
will prove a valuable addition to our field 
force,” Western Manager Bert A. Jochen 
says. 





OPEN NEW DES MOINES AGENCY 

L. M. Dunn has opened a real estate 
and insurance agency in Des Moines and 
will be assisted by Carl Smith. Both 
men formerly were with Chamberlain, 
Kirk & Co. 





“NET RETENTION” DEFINED 


Federal District Court Passes On 
Whether Excess of Loss Policy Should 
Have Been Disclosed 

Insurers are interested in the impor- 
tant decision by Judge John C. Bowen 
of the United States District Court of 
Washington State in the action by 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Association 
against the Union Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co. arising out of the collapse of 
the Tacoma Narrows Bridge on Novem- 
ber 7, 1940. Insurers paid a loss of $4,- 
000,000 to the Washington Toll Bridge 
Authority. 

The Northwestern accepted $350,000 of 
the direct insurance on the bridge and 
ceded the Union Mutual Fire $50,000 
on the basis Northwestern was retaining 
an identical amount for its own account 
without reinsurance. However, after the 
loss it was discovered that the retained 
line of Northwestern was reduced to 
$32,000 by application of catastrophe re- 
insurance or excess of loss reinsurance 





which Union maintained should have 
been disclosed at the outset. 
The court clearly defines the term 


“net retention,” which is practically uni- 
versally found in all reinsurance treaties, 
and held that the excess of loss policy 
should have been considered by North- 
western from that standpoint. In addi- 
tion, the court defines the meaning of 
“P.M. L.” to be “probable maximum 
loss” and not as designating the num- 
ber of risks involved, as contended by 
Northwestern. 

The decision is of basic importance to 
insurers in the field of reinsurance as 
practically all policies are contingent on 
the term “net retention” which for the 
first time has now been officially defined 
by the courts. 


GEORGIA APPROVAL DELAYED 








Official Acceptance of New New York 
Fire Policy Held Up; SEUA May 
Offer New Policy Form Soon 
A few days ago it was reported from 
Georgia that Insurance Commissioner 
Homer Parker had accepted officially the 
new New York fire insurance policy for 
use in that state beginning September 1 
on an optional basis and becoming .man- 
datory after January 1, 1944. The two 
dates were named for the purpose of 
permitting companies to use up supplies 
of policies already printed and to make 
unnecessary the printing of short runs 
where the present supply is not large. 
Now it appears that the approval of 
the New York policy is being delayed be- 
cause of last minute legal technicalities 
and it may be some time before the 
policy is used. One factor in the with- 
holding of the approval appears to be 
the probability that the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association will release a 
new policy form in the next three or 
four months which will, according to 
rumor, include not only the standard 
simplified provisions of the new New 
York policy, but will be as well an “op- 
tional coverage policy” which will replace 

three different forms now in use. 

Lloyd Wheeler, secretary-manager of 
the SEUA, was not prepared to discuss 
the new optional coverage form in detail 
since many points have not been com- 
pletely worked out, but he did say that 
“great care is being t taken in the draft- 
ing of new clauses and the necessary 
accompanying endorsement forms to 





Robert L. Mouk Dies; 
North British Officer 


SECRETARY OF CENTRAL DEPT. 





Well Known Executive Had Served at 
Home Office Since 1926; Early 
Career in Middle West 





Robert L. Mouk, secretary of the cen- 
tral department of the North British & 
Mercantile Group, died suddenly last 
Friday evening at his home in South 
Orange, N. J. He was 57 years old and 
had been associated with the North Brit- 
ish Group since April 1, 1917. Mr. Mouk 
was a widower. He is survived by his 
father, Harry Z. Mouk, of Dayton, Ohio; 
by two sons, Lieutenant Robert M. Mouk 
and Richard C. Mouk, and by a grand- 
son, Robert Watts Mouk. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Monday afternoon at the 
Knapp Colonial Home in East Orange, 
N. J., with interment at Restland Mem- 
orial Park, East Hanover, N. J. 

Mr. Mouk was a highly capable but 
unassuming executive who had many 
friends in the company field and among 
producers. He was a member of an in- 
surance family, his father being an un- 
derwriter for many years in Ohio with 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine Group. 
Robert Mouk entered insurance as secre- 
tary of the old Montgomery County 
Underwriters Association of Dayton, 
Ohio, following which he served for 
three years as fieldman for the Keystone 
Underwriters in Illinois. For the next 
three years he was special agent of the 
Columbia of Dayton in Ohio. 

Mr. Mouk first became associated with 
the North British Group on April 1, 1917, 
when he was appointed state agent for 
Ohio. On August 1, 1926, he was called 
to the New York home office as superin- 
tendent of agents of the central depart- 
ment. January, 1927, he was made asso- 
ciate general agent for the then combined 
central and western departments, of 
which he was placed in full charge on 
January 1, 1928. In 1929 he was appointed 
secretary of the central department, in 
which capacity he has served until his 
death. 





JAMES C. WATSON DIES 


James C. Watson, treasurer for more 
than twenty years of the Virginia Fire 
& Marine, was killed July 16 in a fall 
from a third floor window of the com- 
pany’s building in Richmond, Va. He 
was 52. An employe of the insurance 
concern for approximately thirty-five 
years, Mr. Watson recently suffered a 
nervous breakdown and only a few days 
previously returned to active duties at 
= an official of the company 
Sal¢ 


make sure that the public interest, which 
the committee regards as paramount, is 
preserved in the writing of the policy 
and the endorsements, a matter which 
takes time to do right.” 

It would appear that Insurance Com- 
missioner Parker was not aware of the 
possibility of the new SEUA policy, 
which it is understood wiil be designed 
for use in all of the SEUA territory, at 
the time the approval ruling was pre- 
pared. 








THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS HAS LONG BEEN A SYMBOL OF BOT 
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THE NORTHERN TRADE MARK HAS BEEN A SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE TO AGENTS AND POLICYHOLDERS FOR OVER A CENTURY. 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS OF DEVELOPME 











One of the 


earliest advertisements 






which featured 


THE ATNA PLAN 


in national magazines. This 










advertisement appeared 
in the Saturday Evening 
Post, September 18, 
1926 
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“That brings your protection up. to date” 


All policies in full force .. every rate correct .. business, home and familyadequately 
covered in the mast economically possible way . . nochance fora slip-up . . a new 
serenity of mind. . . Ate you taking advantage of this new scientific method 
which insures, year by year, that your insurance is adequate or correct? 


HANGE the circumstances under which 
a policy was originally written, and 


you may be over-insured or under-insured.’ 


You may be paying too high a premium or, 
changes made, may entitle you to more 
protection for the same premium. 

‘You may have made additions and im- 
provements to your property of extensions 
to your business operations which are not 
adequately insured by your present poli- 
cies. Your personal forms of insurance 
protection which you have provided for 
yourself and your dependents may noc have 
kept pace with present-day requirements, 

The new Aitna plan has been designed 
to correct these conditions. Brictly, this 
plan includes: 


Firsr-~A thorough investigation, or survey, of 
your general insurance requirements. 

Seconn-~-A. careful examination, by experts, of 
the insurance carried. 

Teirp~—The preparation and presentation of a per- 
manent record---an insurance chart--setting forth 
what the survey and investigation have disclosed. 

Fourte A written report. showing how the re- 
quirements xs disclosed by che chart—-can be met. 

Firtu~-Continued” attention’ to your insurance 
needs, and the keeping of the chart up to date. 


This service is offered---gratis—-both ro 


business and professional men of large 


responsibilities and to those who are just 
starcing to build a program of insurance 


"ETNA-IZE 


. 


The tna affiliated companies are forc- 
most, amogg multiple-line companics, in 
the number of lines written and in financial 
strength, They have deale in protection 
for 75 years. They have’ facilitics for 
covering any risk, regardless of size, and 
they maintain service offices in every scc- 
tion of the country. Let us tell you about 
the tna Plan. The coupon is for your 
CONVENMICNCe. 





ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AND APHILIATED COMPANIES 
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ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ATNA CASUALTY ANO SURETY CO. STANDARD FIKE 





INSURANCE CO. AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE €0., OF HARTFORD, CONN 








THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CompANY - THE ATNA CASUAL 









AEW STAND BACK OF THE ATNA 


Since 1922, when the first “Insurance Chart for Commercial 


Risks” was released, THE AATNA PLAN has been helping Aitna 


Agents provide their clients and prospects with a better type 


of insurance protection and service. Constantly developed 


and improved, The Atna Plan, today, is backed by experi- 


ence, equipment and service equalled by no other company. 


922—“Insurance Chart for Commercial 
sks” (and other forms for making Commer- 
al surveys) released. 


924— Etna Plan Instruction Folder (forerun- 
t of the present comprehensive manuals) and 
rst Commercial Questionnaire. 


925—Etna Plan featured in national adver- 
ing for first time, with full page ads in 
IME” and other leading magazines. 


b28—First Personal ZEtna Plan forms and 
e estionnaire. 


932—First and only complete Personal Etna 
an instruction manual. 







033—First and only complete Commercial 
tna Plan instruction manual. 


034—First full-time Aitna Plan Department 
ablished at a Supervising Office (for train- 


UALR SURETY COMPANY ~- THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ing and assisting agents in AEtna Plan work). 


1935—First all-line 4Etna Plan Visible Record 
for Commercial risks. 


1936—First all-line AEtna Plan Visible Record 
for Personal risks. 


1937—“Visual Selling” charts introduced. 


1938—Effective method adopted for making 
the ZEtna Plan for Commercial risks a continu- 
ing service. 


1939—First and only “Program of Agency 
Service” introduced as supplementary to insur- 
ance analysis. 








1941—New pocket size AEtna Plan for 


small- to medium-sized personal risk. 


1942—Plan introduced for keeping Persona 
insurance analyses constantly up-to-date with a 
minimum of re-survey work. 


IT PAYS TO BE AN ATNA-IZER! 
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Pittsburgh Agents Contribute Fire 
Policy on USO- Variety Club Canteen 





Left to right: 


John B. Ladley, president, 


Pittsburgh Association of Insurance 


Agents; Bessie M. Snyder, secretary-treasurer, Pittsburgh Association; Frank L. 
Duggan, president, Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, and Charles C. Kohne, 
chairman agents’ canteen committee. 


appropriate tribute to its mem- 
armed forces, the Pittsburgh 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents 
tributed a fire and lightning insurance 


amount of $60,000 on Pitts- 


In an 
bers in the 
con- 


policy in the 


burgh’s swank new USO-Variety , Club 
Canteen. The policy, written in the Na- 
tional Union Fire for a term of one 
year, was delivered on July 21 to the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, which 
has assumed ownership of the building. 

Contents of the three-story building 


are insured for $15,000, and this policy 
is the contribution of the National Union 


CALIFORNIA POND ELECTIONS 

California Pond of Blue Goose, at its 
meeting July. 9, installed these officers 
for the coming year: most loyal gander, 
L. L. Brown, National Automobile Club; 
supervisor of the flock, E. Eugene Davis, 
insurance attorney; custodian of the gos- 
lings, Ariel C. Harris, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters; wielder of the x quill, 
A. M. Schneider, Springfield F. & M.; 
keeper of the golden goose egg, Horace 
W. Miller; guardian of the pond, Albert 
J. Newell; delegate to the Grand Nest 
convention, Mr. Brown. The pond now 
has a membership of 211, highest in its 
history. 





C. B. SANTEE DIES IN IOWA 


C. B. Santee, 78, local agent at Cedar 
Falls, Ia., died at his home from a heart 
ailment. Surviving are his wife, three 


sons and two daughters. 


Fire, which has its home offices in Pitts- 
burgh. Records show that two losses 
have already been paid under the policies. 

Chamber of Commerce President Frank 
L. Duggan received the building policy 
from the Pittsburgh Association’s presi- 
dent, John B. Ladley of W. L. Ladley 
Sons, and Secretary - Treasurer B. M. 
Snyder at ceremonies in the service 
men’s center. Present also were Charles 
C. Kohne, of John C. Kohne & Co., chair- 
man of the Canteen Committee e, interest- 
ed members of the local insurance fra- 
ternity and representatives of the USO 
and Variety Club. 

Purchase of the policy as a gift had 
been approved by the association at a 
meeting April 15, almost a month before 
the attractive $75,000 canteen on the 
ramp of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion was opened to the men and women 
of the military services. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON - AMERICAN 
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Line Card Prospecting of Clients 
Advocated by Fireman’s Func 


Line card prospecting is strongly ad- 
vocated by the Fireman’s Fund in an 
article in the current issue of its house 
organ, the Fireman’s Fund Record. This 
means soliciting business from present 
prospects who may not be fully insured. 
The Fireman’s Fund offers some excel- 
lent advice for producers in the follow- 
ing: 

When you are looking for new busi- 
ness, do you overlook a real reservoir of 
prospects? This reservoir is the busi- 
ness now on your books, the people who 
already know you, your agency, and the 
kind of service you give. Stranger- 
prospects, who have had no experience 
with your agency, must first be con- 
vinced that you have the ability to give 
them reliable insurance information and 
service. With present clients this has 
already been accomplished, so, when you 
talk to them about other forms of insur- 
ance, you have far less sales resistance 
to overcome. 

How do you find out what insurance 
your clients already carry? Do you have 
a simple method of keeping such rec- 
ords—the line card system, tor instance ? 


What Line Cards Do 


A line card is a simple office record 
which shows the basic coverages, with 
check marks indicating which forms the 
client carries with you, and also the 
coverages he carries with other agents 
if you can get this information. df such 
a line card system is not already in use 
in your office, you may be able to expand 
the customers’ record you now maintain 
by adding to it a catalog of the most 
commonly needed forms of insurance. 
There are’ ready-made varieties of line 
cards (customers’ record cards) to be 
obtained from concerns supplying office 


records and systems for insura: 
agencies. 

A line card will show that while J. 
Jones carries several policies with . 
he has no insurance against sickness: 
accident; William Doe should have | 
glary insurance; Smith & Company n 
coverage on their truck; your old 
client has no extended coverage endor 
ment to the fire policy you sold | 
years ago; the department store on M: 
Street should have parcel post covera: 
several of your clients need one or more 
of the individually tailored inland marire 
forms, while others must be needing a 
revision of their public liability limits. 
And how about war damage insurance 
for all of them? The line cards will 
show if they already have it. 

When you have made out a pencilled 
list of the names of clients who need 
other forms of insurance you say to 
yourself, “What better prospect list could 
I have than this? Here’s a list of my 
present clients whose insurance pro- 
grams are certainly incomplete. Until I 
get these folks fixed up I’d better not go 
out after new people.” 

The time you spend in building up such 
a picture of a client’s present insurance 
coverage, contrasted with his needs, will 
be paid for in handsome dividends—ii 
you solicit the missing business promptly 
and intelligently. 

Every gap in insurance is a potential 
point of attack by your competitor. Line 
cards take the vagueness out of prospect- 
ing; they tell you where to call and whiy. 
Your selling and your prospecting be- 
come streamlined and efficient, and this 
is done with a minimum of precious time 
and effort. They help you sell a “pro- 
tection program” instead of individual 
policies. 





WOMEN’S COMMITTEES NAMED 





President Doyle of National Association 
Of Insurance Women Names Those 
To Serve During Year 


President Ada V. Doyle of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women 
has announced appointment of commit- 
tees for the year 1943-44. They are as 


follows: 

Education: Berneeda Faulk, chairman, 
ita;Fern Harrington, St. Paul; Hallie 
Phoenix; Luella Goodridge, Albany; Edna 
Bowman, Chattanooga; Elsie Mayer, Denver; 
Margaret Weisgerber, Columbus; Erline Mc- 
Graw, Atlanta; Cecile Bessette, Massachusetts. 

Employment: Doris Mundt, chairman, Sioux 
City; Carol Tibbetts, Sam Diego; Ella Minnis, 
Pittsburgh; Sarah B, Howarth, St. Petersburg; 
Lafe Bennett, Louisville; Grace Lods, Akron; 
Elizabeth Morris, Lincoln; Maybelle Simmons, 
Denver. 

Membership: Marjorie Hull, chairman, Syra- 
cuse; Nell Lamm, Tulsa; Ruth Fredde, Dallas. 


Wich- 


Perry, 


Organization 

C. A. MacCubbin, chairman, 
Maryland; Florence Connon, Massachusetts; 
Gladys Hobson, Tampa; Marie Irvine, Nash- 
ville; Betty Augustus, Indianapolis; Lucille Mc- 
Dermott, Milwaukee; Maurine Pendery, Ft. 


Organization: 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
FIRE FRANKLIN 


NATIONAL 


EXPERIENCE 
CO-OPERATION 


O'GORMAN & YOUNG, Inc. 


744 BROAD STREET 


New York Brokerage Office 


110 William Street 


W. E. Craig, Mgr. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 
N. J. Countersigning and General Agency 


AGRICULTURAL 
SPRINGFIELD F & M 


ed | 
ST PAUL 


HANOVER N Y 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 





UNDERWRITERS BOSTON 


NORWICH UNION 


Worth; Irene Clemo, Long Beach, Calif.; Bertha 
Rachofsky, Denver. 


Publicity and Historian: Doris Jackson, chair- 


man, Los Angeles; Rose Schill, Cincinnati; 
Genevieve Crosby, Omaha; Edith Faulkner, 
Knoxville; Grace Clapp, Madison. 

Pin Committee: Jane Rudolph, chairman, 
Cleveland. 


Gladys Hobson, chairman, 
Lincoln; Kathleen Bel 


Ways and Means: 
Tampa; Ellen( Deming, 
cher, Chicago. 

Welfare: Marjorie Wilson, chairman, Topeka; 
Fay Misner, Springfield, Mo.; Isabella Rhea, 
Des Moines; Willie Hood White, North Caro 
lina; Anne Willimott, Schenectady. 

Editors: Joyce Lindsay, Oklahoma City; Pear! 
Mades, cartoonist, Oklahoma City. 

Sub-Editors: Marjorie Davis, Sioux Falls; 
Winnie McGovern, Kansas City; Dellie Schnie- 
dau, New Orleans; Anita Petrie, Jacksonville; 
Martha Thoms, Maryland; Edna’ Riel, New 
Hampshire; Ella A. Arthur, Pueblo; Eva 
Brower, Portland, Ore. 

Advisory Committee: 
man, Denver. 


W. Ray Thomas to Speak 


At Minnesota Convention 


W. Ray Thomas of Pittsburgh, met) 
ber of the executive committee of tlic 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
will represent that organization on t! 
program at the annual meeting of |! 
Minnesota Association of Insurance 
Agents .at» Minneapolis, September 2 and 
3. A report on the War Damage insu 
ance situation will be made by so! 
company underwriter not yet select 

George A. Thompson, president of ' 
Minneapolis Underwriters Associati 
which will be host at the state meet!: 
has named three committees to han 
the program. Clarence A. Olson of Mat 
& McLennan has been made chairman 
the committee on arrangements ai! 
registration; Roy F. Miller, Central Ne 
tional agency, chairman of the recept! 
committee, and Ray F. Sheehan, Tw 
City Insurance agency, of the banqu 
committee. 


Elsie B. Mayer, chai: 
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@ Afier the war there will be new wonders of 
science and invention within reach of the 
American public. Brought within reach by the 
productive genius of American industry and 
the protective efficiency of insurance! 


For insurance protection is a stepping stone 
to higher standards of living. By guaranteeing 
future security, insurance enables people to 
release funds for immediate use. Thus it cre- 
ates a vast market for the products of Ameri- 
can industry. The result is greater employment, 
better wages, lower prices... higher living 
standards for all. 
















Insurance, and the men and women engaged 
in extending its benefits to the public, has done 
much to improve the life and environment of 
the people of this country. It is now helping to 
win victory for the American way. And when 
the war is over, it will do its part in making life 
in America more comfortable, more enjoyable 
and more secure than ever before. 
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Careers of Vice Presidents, Other 
Executives Advanced by St. Paul 


Insurance Department of Minnesota. He 
was elected assistant secretary in 1927. 


Brief announcement of extensive pro- 
motions by the St. Paul Fire ‘& Marine 
and Mercury of the St. Paul Group were 
made in these columns last week. Fol- 
lowing are summaries of the careers of 
the four new vice presidents, five secre- 
taries and one assistant secretary: 

Vice President C. A. Dosdall, was born 
in San Antonio, Tex., December 3, 1882. 
He joined the St. Paul, June 1, 1903, be- 
came assistant secretary in 1919 and sec- 
retary in 1924. He was elected a direc- 
tor of the St. Paul in January, 1930. He 
is in charge of fire business. 

Vice President T. Drake was born 
in St. Paul, October 30, 1889. He joined 
the company after graduating from Yale 
University in 1914. In 1916 he traveled 
as special agent in northern Wisconsin. 
He was brought into the marine depart- 
ment in 1917, became assistant secretary 
in 1924 and secretary in 1935. 

Price and Jackson 

Vice President M. D. Price was born 
in Noble, IIL, July 22, 1888. He went with 
the St. Paul as special agent in Ohio in 
1923. He was called to the home office 
in 1926 and was elected assistant secre- 
tary of St. Paul and secretary of the St. 
Paul-Merc a oe in 1932; secre- 
tary of the Paul and the Mercury in 
1935, and vice anes of the St. Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity in 1937. He is in 
charge of automobile business. 


Vice President A. B. Jackson, born in 


St. Paul, January 15, 1899, went with the 
St. Paul immediately upon graduation 
from Princeton University in 1922. He 


was elected assistant vice president in 
1937 and assistant to the president in 
1938. He became assistant to the presi- 
dent of the St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
and of the Mercury in 1940, 

Secretary C. H. Knoche, who was born 
in New York City, June 27, 1874, joined 
the St. Paul in 1905. He was appointed 
special agent in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania in 1910 and went back to the home 
office in 1925 as assistant secretary in 
1937. 

Secretary L. W. King was born in 
Zanesville, Wis., March 7, 1889. He went 
with the St. Paul in 1918 after having 
experience with the Conklin-Zonne- 
Loomis Agency in Minneapolis and the 


BEST’S DIGEST OF STOCKS 
1943 Edition of Book Giving Much Valu- 


able Information on Investment 
Status of Securities 


The 1943 edition of Best’s Digest of In- 

Stocks has just been published 
Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 75 Ful- 
New York City. Cost of this 
This is the only book 


surance 
by the 
ton Street, 
book is $5 a copy. 
of its kind available and contains full 
investment and underwriting analyses of 
the shares of 120 fire, casualty and life 
insurance companies as well as much 
information regarding each company’s 
financial and operating conditions. 
Stockholders, investors and insurance 
company executives find this book valu- 
able because it is. designed to meet the 
requirements of anyone with interest in 
insurance stocks. Through its detailed 
and authoritative data it is an excellent 
medium for the selection of sound in- 
vestments and for complete and accurate 
information as to the value of holdings. 
Vital information is shown on a per 
share basis, including ten-year financial 
exhibit, investments, assets, liquidation 
value, dividends, ten-year operating ex- 
hibit, underwriting profit, premium re- 
serve equity, investment income, capital 
gains and losses, important security 
holdings, actual market value of assets, 
and comparative financial statements of 


the leading insurance groups. 


MacMinn, who was 
October 28, 1891, 
career with local 


Secretary S. J. 
born in Philadelphia, 
has had an extensive 
agencies in Philadelphia and in special 
agency work in Eastern fields before 
joining the St. Paul as special agent in 
1924. He was transferred to the home 
office as assistant secretary in 1937. 

Secretary Richard H. Bancroft, born 
in St. Paul, November 3, 1902, joined the 
St. Paul in 1932 after leaving the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He was elected 
assistant secretary in 1937. 

Secretary J. B. Carter, born June 11, 
1896, in Weyauwega, Wis., joined the St. 
Paul in 1927 as an examiner in the auto- 
mobile department after a long experi- 
ence as an examiner with other com- 
panies. He became assistant secretary 


of the St. Paul and the Mercury in 1940, 
and the St. Paul- Mercury Indemnity 
Co. later. 


Assistant Secretary M. M. Innes was 
born in Dundee, Scotland, June 9, 1894. 
He joined the St. Paul in 1912 and has 
been in the fire department of the home 
office ever since. 


once, but many times, 


of course, but neverthe- 
less still new to most 
of the insuring public, 
which must be told not 


concerning any new 
form of insurance be- - 
fore the idea “sinks in.” 
You'll find it profitable 


War Risk Rates in Canada 
May Be Cut for Renewals 


In view of the favorable turn of events 
recently in the war situation, it is be- 
lieved in unofficial circles that when 
Canada’s war risk insurance scheme en- 
ters its second year in September this 
form of protection will be made available 
at reduced premium rates. Two reasons 
are advanced for this belief which, it is 
felt, will not be confirmed until Septem- 
ben. First, as stated previously, dangers 
to property as covered under war risk 
insurance are not considered so immi- 
nent as was the case a year ago when 
the government’s plan was introduced; 
and second, the response to the scheme 
at existing premium rates has not been 
encouraging. 

One company official, interviewed in 
Toronto, stated that about the only 
means now at the government’s disposal 
to increase consumer interest in war risk 
insurance and, at the same time keep 
existing business on the books, is to re- 
duce premium rates. E xisting premium 
rates are twenty-five cents per $100 for 
industry and fifteen cents on dwellings. 


JERSEY INS. CO. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Jersey Insurance Co. 
of New York have declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of 75 cents a share, pay- 
able August 13 to stockholders of record 


August 2. 





to keep explaining, to 
keep reminding your 
unsold Assured of 


EXTENDED 
COVERAGE 


Insurance Company Utd. 
30 John Street, New York 








Engaging In Insurance And 


Owning Insurance Co. Stock 


The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
on a rehearing of Smith v. American 
Asiatic Underwriters, Federal, Inc. (for- 
mer opinion 127 F 2d 754) denied the 
motion of the Secretary of Comme:-e 
for leave to file an appearance in ‘\\¢ 
action. The judgment of the United 
States Court for China was reversed aid 
the case remanded for dismissal. 

The action was by the underwrit>rs 
company against the China Trade Act 
Registrar, in the United States Court for 
China, for a declaratory judgment that 
the China Trade Act did not prohibit 
the company from owning shares of 
stock in insurance companies. The al- 
verse judgment was appealed to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals by the defenda nt, 
and the judgment was reversed and { 
oe remanded for dismissal (127 F. mr 
194 

The Federal District Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and not the United 
States Court for China was held to be 
the proper forum in which to seek the 
determination of a controversy between 
a China Trade Act corporation having 
its principal office and agent for service 
of process in the District and the Sec- 
1etary of Commerce, as to whether tlie 
statute prohibiting the corporation from 
engaging in the insurance business pro- 
hibited its ownership of stock in insur- 


ance companies. Smith, Registrar vy. 
American Underwriters, Federal, Inc., 
134 F. 2d 233. 


Lawrie Heads Canadian 


Fire Investigation Bureau 


William Lawrie of the Phoenix of 
London, has been elected president for 
1943-44 of the Fire Underwriters Investi- 
gation Bureau of Canada, Inc. Vice 
presidents are R. H. L. Massie, Dominion 
Fire, and A. C. Hall, Commercial Union; 
directors, O. W. Dettmers, Cornhill In- 
surance; J. A. Gagnon, Union Fire, 
Accident and General of Paris; J. H. 
Harvey, Great American; James Matson, 
Royal; W. E. Baldwin, Continental; D. 


‘kK. MacDonald, London Assurance; A. H. 


Baloise Fire; W. L. Esson, 
Sea Insurance; G. W. Hadrill, Legal & 
General; F. J. Flanagan, Alliance As- 
surance; I. E. Same, Mill Owners Mutual 
Fire, and Alex Hurry, Northern Assur- 
ance. 


Johnstone, 





Manufacturers Fire Makes 


McFarland Special Agent 


In line with the intensified activity and 
cooperation with local representatives of 
the company throughout eastern and 
central Pennsylvania, the Manufacturers 
Fire has appointed Frank B. McFarland 
as special agent for that territory, ac- 
cording to President W. Stanley Kite. 
After fourteen years with one of thie 
largest insurance companies and long ex- 
perience in field work with agents and 
brokers, Mr. McFarland goes to Mani 
facturers Fire. He is amply qualified to 
assist local agents in servicing the larger 
and more complicated types of risks and 
in formulating plans and developing new 
business. 





TRAVELERS FIRE SPECIAL 


Norman M. Newburg will serve as sp¢- 
cial agent for the Indianapolis office 0! 
the Travelers Fire and the Charter Oak 
Fire after July 19. As special agent lic 
will service agents and policyholders «1 
the two companies in association wi 
William R. Caskey, manager. Mr. New- 
burg goes to the Travelers and Charter 
Oak from the Allison division of tlc 
General Motors Corporation, where | 
has been serving as a safety inspect 
Prior to joining General Motors he w 
employed for eight years by the Indiai 
Lumbermens Mutual as underwriter a1 
inspector. He went with the Lumbe:- 
mens company immediately after gradi 
ating from Indiana Law School in 193 
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Mortgagee’s Right to Payment Not 
Dependent Upon Existing Security 


Caroline Krauss was the owner and 
holder of an undivided one-half interest 
in a bond and mortgage which was a 
frst lien on certain property owned by 
the 200 Beach 77th Street Corporation. 
On April 17, 1942, there remained due 
and owing on that one-half interest $,- 
500 plus interest thereon from April 1, 
1942, at 6%. There were then in force 
five fire policies, each containing a New 
York standard mortgage clause making 
loss if any payable to said Caroline 
Krauss and Frank E. Froeim, as first 
ni rtgagees. , St 

Frank E. Froeim and Frank Ettinger, 
the president of the corporation owning 
the property, are one and the same per- 
son. He had assigned his interest in 
the bond and mortgage to his wife, who 
afterwards subordinated her said inter- 
est to a second mortgage. 


Two Claims for Proceeds 


On April 27, 1942, fire damaged the 
premises. Both Caroline Krauss and the 
owner of the property claimed the pro- 
ceeds of the policies. The insurance com- 
panies were disinterested in the matter. 
They admitted their liability in the ag- 





Granting Amendments to 
Libels in Admiralty Actions 


There is no difference between a suit 
in rem under Section 743 of the Suits in 
Admiralty Act and a suit in rem inde- 
pendent of the statute. “Rule 23 of the 
Supreme Court Admiralty Rules is very 
generous in permitting the amendment 
of libels in matters of form. A motion 
therefore can be made at any time. Un- 
der this provision new counts may be 
filed and amendments in matters of sub- 
stance may be made at any time before 
the final decree.” 

Granting a motion to amend a libel 
by a telephone company against the 
United States of America to recover for 
damages sustained by certain submarine 
telephone cables damaged by the anchor 
of the vessel Cavalcade owned by the 
Government, to correct a mistake by 
substituting the name of the libelant’s 
subsidiary as libelant, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for Eastern New York held 
that in this case, at the best, all that 
was present was a misnomer of the real 
libelant, which could be disposed of 
by amendment. 

The court added that the time had 
fortunately passed when some judges de- 
nied the amendment of complaints and 
libels where the names were mispelled 
or other harmless errors were presnt, 
the purpose of the court being to ad- 
minister moral justice under the law. 
Keystone Telephone Co. v. United States, 
49 F. Supp. 508. 





BLUE GOOSE POND ELECTS 

Krank Hann, of Hobson, Christie & 
Hann, has been elected most loyal gan- 
der of the British Columbia Pond of 


the Blue Goose for the 1943-44 term. 
Harold Darling, British American Se- 
: irities, is supervisor of the flock; 


rank Monahan is custodian of the 
gi slings ; Ralph Hortin, Union of Can- 
ton, is guardian of the pond; W. Sud- 
bury of Janion & Clark Ltd. is keeper 
ot Ras golden goose egg, and Jack Par- 

‘" Aetna Fire, is wielder of the goose 
Gui. 





GENERAL AGENT FOR AETNA 
_ Vice President J. M. Waller of the 
‘etna Fire Group announces appoint- 
ment of the firm of E. B. & F. R. Bloom 
of Pine Bluff, Ark. as general agents 
for the Standard of. New York for Ar- 
kansas. Frank R. Bloom, owner of the 


<eneral agency, will have entire jurisdic- 
jon of the company’s espicl in Ar- 
kansas. _ ; 


gregate sum of $4,025, which they de- 
posited to the credit of an action which 
Caroline Krauss brought against Central 
Insurance of Baltimore and the other in- 
surance companies pursuant to an order 
of the court in which the action was 
brought, New York Supreme Court, Spe- 
cial Term, Queens County. 

The owner of the property, one of 
the defendants, claimed the proceeds of 
the five policies from the five insurance 
companies. An insurance agent claimed 
because of payment of premiums and an 
insurance adjuster claimed for services. 
The plaintiff C. Krauss resisted all these 
claims. 

It was held the plaintiff, as mortgagee, 
was not liable to reimburse the agent 
the amount of the premiums. The seri- 
ous question in the case was the valid- 
ity of the so-called assignment. An as- 
signment of a fire policy after a loss is 
valid regardless of the condition of the 
policy. The stress was not so much 
upon a completed and perfected assign- 
ment as upon a reliance and change of 
position because of an alleged oral state- 
ment by the plaintiff that the insurance 
money would be available to pay for the 
repairs. 

Whether a mortgagee takes out his 
own insurance or whether he is insured 
by the mortgagor under the usual mort- 
gage clause in the policy, his right to 
recover in case of a fire is not depend- 
ent upon the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the mortgage security after the fire. 
Therefore the repairs or rebuilding by 
the owner could not be legal considera- 
tion for the assignment. The plaintiff 
was held to be entitled to her money 
irrespective of the sufficiency of the se- 
curity. 

The plaintiff did not authorize the 
owner to hire the adjusters. There was 
no requirement that wherever a loss oc- 
curs the insured must have adjusters to 
adjust her loss. The plaintiff was there- 
fore not liable for the services of the 
adjusters, and they had no lien on the 
proceeds. Krauss v. Central Insurance 
Co. of Baltimore, et al., Special Term, 
Queens County, 40 N. Y. S. 2d 736. 
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Effects of Eliminating 
Dwelling Exposure Charges 


The rate reductions resulting from the 
charges on 
dwellings in the Southeastern territory 
are having varying effect on agency in- 
come, 


elimination of exposure 


The income losses appear to be 
highest in the case of an agency which 
specializes in dwellings and consequently 
writes many policies in connection with 
mortgage loans. In this case the reduc- 
tion of agency income may be as much 
as 50% since the reductions are great- 
est in areas outside the incorporated 
limits of cities, particularly such as At- 
lanta, where the most new construction 
has occurred in recent years. 

All agencies with whom the problem 
has been discussed have encountered a 
great deal of added work in making the 
necessary adjustments. Apparently most 
of them are still so busy refiguring rates 
that they have had little time to figure 
exactly the immediate effect on income. 
The principal complaint voiced is that 
much of the work now being done, and 
most of the income loss could have been 
avoided had the adjustment been post- 
poned to the expiration of existing poli- 
cies and then made by extending the 
policy. 

Lloyd Wheeler of the SEUA expresses 
the opinion that there is little complaint 
“since we have received only five let- 
ters of complaint and one resolution.” 





Gontrum Heads New NAIC 


Fire Prevention Committee 
To facilitate cooperation between the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense President Charles F. J. Harrington 
of the commissioners’ association has ap- 
pointed a new committee on fire preven- 
tion headed by Commissioner John B. 
Gontrum of Maryland. Superintendent 
Albert F. Jordan of the District of Co- 
lumbia is vice chairman and other mem- 
bers are Commissioners Gregg L. Neel, 
Pennsylvania; William J. Swain, Dela- 
ware; William A. Sullivan, Washington; 
James M. McCormack, Tennessee, and 
Marvin Hall, Texas. 


N. Y. Paine Senin 
Acts on Time Element Rider 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has notified writing offices of the 
rulings with respect to the “Time Ele 
ment Assumption Endorsement B” made 
by the rates, rules and forms commit- 
tee. The rulings follow: 

“(A) In the case of a business inter- 
ruption, rents, or extra expense policy 
in effect prior to March 26, 1943, when 
rate is subsequently reduced and Time 
Element Assumption Endorsement ‘B’ is 
attached, such reduced rate shall not ap- 
ply unless the doubled reduced rate is 
less than the rate at which the policy 
is written and then only to the extent 
of such difference; otherwise Exclusion 
Endorsement ‘A’ shall be attached to 
the entire coverage under the policy. 

“(B) In the case of a business inter- 
ruption policy in effect prior to March 
26, 1943, when an endorsement is sub- 
sequently attached extending the time 
limit on stock coverage and Time Ele- 
ment Assumption Endorsement ‘B’ is 
attached, the increased charge therefor 
shall be computed at double the rate 
specified in the rule; otherwise Exclu- 
sion Endorsement ‘A’ shall be attached 
to the entire coverage under the policy.” 


Tyrol Marks Twenty-fifth 


Anniversary with Hartford 


A. W. Tyrol, secretary of the Hart- 
ford Fire, has completed twenty-five 
years of service with the company. He 
joined the Hartford on July 22, 1918, 
after having served with the Orient for 
eleven years and with the Concordia as 
assistant agency superintendent. Mr. 
Tyrol became office manager of the 
Hartford in 1921, assistant secretary in 
1925 and secretary ten years later. He 
is known as an enthusiastic worker who 
enjoys confidence and respect of agents 
and company associates alike. 





F. E. DUKES’ SON IN N. Y. C. 

Forrest E. Dukes, insurance broker of 
Indianapolis, has received word that his 
son, W. Scott Dukes, has been sent to 
Columbia University, New York, for four 
months’ training leading to a commission 
as an ensign in the naval reserve. A 
graduate this year of Butler University, 
Dukes was president of Phi Delta Theta. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 
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Miner Points Out Lessons Learned 
From Fires in Food and War Plants 


Prominent NFPA Member Reveals Tragic Results of Inade- 
quate Protective Measures With Regard to Sprinklers, 
Personnel, Construction and Proper Maintenance 


How the war industry is aided by the 
fire prevention and protection efforts of 
many organizations was outlined in an 
excellent talk by H. L. Miner, manager 
of the yy and fire protection division 
of the E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
before the yon annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association in 
Chicago. Mr. Miner has for years been 
one of the leading members of the NFPA. 
He reviewed a few of the recent disas- 
trous fires and explosions from the 
standpoint of money loss, loss of vital 
materials, interruption of plant opera- 
tions and effect on the war effort. Ex- 
tracts from his address follow: 

First, we will review the deficiencies 
which, singly or combined, resulted in 
the largest single industrial fire loss in 
recorded history and in the destruction 
of one-tenth of the crude rubber supply 
in the U. S. A., a loss which has affected 
every one of us. During the first week 
in October, 1941, 15,850 tons of crude 
rubber belonging to the Rubber Reserve 
Corporation and 3,000 tons belonging to 
the Firestone Company were stored in 
several closely grouped old_ buildings. 
The first two lower floors of one build- 
ing had been removed to permit high 
piling and storage of a larger quantity 
of rubber than would have been possible 
due to the limited load carrying capacity 
of the floors. In an adjacent building, 
pads of various kinds of foam latex, gas 
masks, barrage balloons, leak-proof gaso- 
line tanks, cartridge clips, rubber thread, 
and other mechanical rubber and plastic 
products were being made. 

Sprinklers Not Installed 

Automatic sprinklers had been recom- 
mended for protecting the interior of the 
dryer. The recommendation had been 
agreed to, the fabricated pipe and sprin- 
kler heads were on hand, but had not 
been installed. The night shift did not 
include a fire brigade, although several 
members of the mechanical force were 
on duty that night. The workers had 
not been instructed or trained in fire 
fighting and apparently were not familiar 
with available fire protection equipment. 
However, the sprinklers around the dryer 
operated and the employes with extin- 
guishers were controlling the fire. 

About fifteen minutes after the fire 
was discovered the watchman, believing 
that the fire was under control, closed 
the two 8-inch outside sprinkler control 
valves in order to prevent excessive 
water damage on floors below. 

When the fire department responded, 
the first plant hydrant they attempted to 
use was found defective. Another hy- 
drant, later on, was found to be inopera- 
tive. 

When the assistant city fire chief at- 
tempted to telephone for additional 
equipment the telephone system, appar- 
ently due to water running through the 
floor on to the automatic switchboard, 
was out of order. It is reported that 
about this time the electrician, in order 
to safeguard the firemen, shut off the 
light and power electric lines at the 
substation. A city ladder truck became 
jammed in a passageway because of its 
length, and three pumpers had to be 
hacked out so that the ladder truck 
could be moved. 

The apparatus was then taken to the 
main gate, but it was locked, unguarded, 
and the key could not be located. One 
of the firemen had to jump the fence 


and break the lock so that the apparatus 
could enter. 

When it was discovered that the watch- 
man had closed the sprinkler valves they 
were 


immediately opened, but in the 


meantime the fire had spread from the 
dryer to some 30,000 pounds of sponge 
rubber stored on racks near by. The 
rubber burned with great rapidity, open- 
ing all the sprinklers on that floor and 
a large number on other floors, seriously 
overtaxing the water supplies. There 
were more than 600 heads on each floor. 
The fire then spread beyond control and 
the heat was so intense that the sectional 
control valves in the courtyard could 
not be closed to prevent wasting the 
water through the large number of 
opened sprinklers. 

Several important fire doors, it is re- 
ported, failed to operate automatically, 
allowing the fire to spread. 

If automatic sprinklers had been in- 
stalled in the relatively small dryer the 
fire would undoubtedly have been extin- 
guished in the dryer, as the hazard was 
not severe. If the employes and watch- 
man had been familiar with the fire ex- 
tinguishing appliances and had _ been 
trained in their use, the confusion dur- 
ing the early stages would have been 
prevented. The fire unquestionably would 
have been controlled even though the 
dryer was unsprinklered. 

If the watchman had been thoroughly 
instructed in the operation of the auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, the water would 
not have been turned off before the fire 
was completely extinguished. It is stated 
that if, at the outset, one good hose 
stream had been directed at the seat of 
the fire, the fire probably could have 
been extinguished even with the auto- 
matic sprinklers shut off. If it had been 
possible, after the fire had spread beyond 
control in the original building, to close 
certain sectional control valves in the 
yard mains, the waste of water might 
have been reduced. to a point where 
the automatic sprinklers in the adjacent 
buildings could have prevented the fire 
from entering. 

The locked gate with the key missing 
and the defective hydrants, which the 
fire department attempted to use, defy 
comment. The excessively large storage 
of rubber in one fire area subjected tre- 
mendous values to one fire. The fact 
that the city fire department was not 
thoroughly familiar with the entrance 
used and that the gate normally used 
was locked and without the services of a 
guard is another indication of the need 
of adequate guard and watchman service 
at all times. 

Cork, like rubber, is on the priorities 
list. Ten thousand tons of cork, a year’s 
supply, were bought up before shipments 
from Europe were stopped, and were put 


aside in a Baltimore yard. Where is 
that cork today? It was completely de- 
stroyed in a million-dollar fire that took 
place in September, 1940. Despite the 


experience of previous fires, the cork 
had been too closely piled in a 9-acre 
storage yard. A chance spark was 
enough to set the whole lot ablaze, and 
450 firemen and sixty pieces of apparatus 
were unable to check the flames. 

Grain Explosion 

On January 10, 1942, a fire occurred in 
a grain elevator at Superior, Wisconsin. 
The fire started at the top of a con- 
veyor leg from friction on the belt. It 
was followed by three explosions which 
wrecked the sprinkler system—loss $1,- 
352,962. Grain destroyed would have pro- 
vided sufficient bread rations for an 
entire year for an army of 700,000 men. 

On February 23, 1943, in Saginaw, 
Texas, a severe dust explosion occurring 
in the vicinity of the unloading shed 
demolished several mill buildings of a 
flour mill and elevator. Resultant fires 
ignited the wooden roof of a warehouse, 
which collapsed and broke the water 
supply line to the sprinklers under the 
roof. Bad housekeeping due to inade- 
quate ventilation and cleaning of a haz- 
ardous, dusty area was the probable 
cause. Loss about $1,250,000. 

On February 28, 1943, fire of unknown 
origin started in a warehouse of a water- 
front grain mill in Oakland, Cal. Flames 
fed by accumulations of grain dust spread 
rapidly through the entire plant. The 
fire department was hindered in reaching 
the scene by sightseers blocking the only 
road to the plant. The water supply was 
inadequate, only two hydrants connected 
to an 8-inch dead end main were avail- 
able to provide water. The magnitude of 
the blaze made any hose streams appear 
ineffective. Loss $3,000, 

These two fires destroyed or damaged 
sufficient grain to furnish necessary 
cereal rations for one year for an army 
of over 600,000 men. The crop loss rep- 
resents the annual productive capacity of 
approximately 2,000 grain farmers and 
over 150,000 acres of wheat land. The 
equipment lost was sufficient to process 
and store cereal foodstuffs for millions 
of civilians. 

Several of the fires reviewed vividly 
portray the tragic results of inadequate 
protective measures with regard to or- 
ganization, education, instruction, and 
training of plant personnel. Others dem- 
onstrate what may be expected of com- 
bustible or nonfire-resistive construction, 
when well-known fire and explosion haz- 
ards are disregarded, with inadequate or 
no fire protection, and lack of proper 
maintenance and good housekeeping. On 
the other hand, many fire summaries 
could be presented to prove the inestim- 
able value of ordinary fire fighting facili- 
ties, such as first aid equipment for 
controlling the fire in its incipiency; 
automatic sprinkler installations, inside 
and outside hose protection; substantial 
primary and secondary water supplies, 
dependable alarm service, well-trained 
fire fighting organization, etc. These 
usual installations have saved and daily 
are preventing losses which would other- 
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wise amount to millions of dollars ; but 
more important, they are maintaining 
continuity of manufacturing operations 
so vital to the war effort. 


How to Prevent Needless Fires 


One of the hardest problems the fire 
protection engineers have to meet is to 
convince those in authority of the need 
of considering adequate fire Co ei n 
measures in the design, construction, 
equipment and operation | of plants. Qua 
fied fire protection engineers should be 
consulted and their recommendations fo!- 
lowed systematically and literally. 

Many times when materials are not 
available or are limited it becomes neces- 
sary to decide where and to what extent 
improvements can be made or safeguards 
provided. Here is a point at which thie 
line of demarcation between the desiralle 
or necessary, the theoretical or practical, 
the sentimental or cold blooded common 
sense, must be drawn. When unable to 
fully protect existing plants in their en- 
tirety, a careful study should show where 
the critical points or bottlenecks exist. 
Specific protection of those units may 
prevent disaster—prevent relatively small 
fires from disrupting operations. 

Suppose we do have, in modern war- 
fare, large amounts of explosives and 
bombs, but have no planes to carry and 
drop them—why manufacture the explo- 
sives or bombs, they are useless. There- 
fore, the adequate safeguarding of the 
production of planes becomes paramount. 

Now reverse the situation—we have 
planes, but no gasoline to operate them, 
no explosives or steel to manufacture 
bombs—so why manufacture planes? Is 
it not evident that the safeguarding and 
protection program must be a thoroughly 
balanced one, fully co-ordinated and cor- 
related within the entire manufacturing 
industry ? 

Perhaps such a balanced program has 
been effected. We can all sincerely hope 
so, but. if not, no time should be lost in 
accomplishing this result. 

During 1942 the Plant Protection Divi- 
sion of the Office of the Undersecretary 
of War prepared and distributed a 
pamphlet entitled “Plant Protection for 
Manufacturers.” The Plant Protection 
Division was later transferred to the 
Office of the Provost Marshal General. 
The pamphlet has recently been revised, 
is now being reprinted and will be made 
available — distributed to all manufac- 
turers having war contracts. 

One chapter is devoted to fire protec- 
tion and fire prevention. It briefly, yet 
comprehensively, sets forth the measures 
necessary to eliminate or control the 
inherent hazard of interruptions to op- 
erations, as well as safeguarding the 
plant and production. You will note that 
I am stressing the vital necessity of 
maintaining uninterrupted operations as 
well as preventing the destruction of war 
materiel. 

The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has recently prepared and made 
available a number of informative books 
and pamphlets pertinent to the war 
effort. The Crosby-Fiske-Forster Hand- 
book of Fire Protection has been revised 
and published in the ninth edition. It 
is valuable to the fire protection engineer 
and the manufacturer, and should always 
be available as a reference book. A re- 
cent NFPA publication is entitled “In- 
dustrial Fire Brigades Training Manual.” 
Other publications, such as “National 
Fire Codes for Extinguishing and Alarm 
Equipment,” “National Fire Codes for 
the Protection and Prevention of Dust 
Explosions,” “Fire Defense,” “The Na- 
tional Electrical Code,” and similar reg 
ulations give full return for the associa‘ 
membership investment. 





Inspections Wasted Unless Suggestions 
Are Carried Out 
_ Plants working on war contracts hav 
likely been inspected or surveyed by I: 
ternal Security Inspectors or by eng 
neers of the insurance associations ‘ 
companies carrying the risk. Reconi 
mendations probably have been made for 
improving conditions to prevent fires an‘ 
explosions; to limit their spread, add 
tions to fire, fighting equipment havé 
been suggested, and recommendations 
made for more adequate maintenance and 
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the inauguration and training of plant 


fire brigades. All this effort is of no 
value, is wasted effort, needless labor, 
unless the recommendations are seriously 

considered and carried out. In fire pre- 
vention and fire protection nothing i is too 
small or insignificant to receive attention. 
Compliance with such recommendations 
may mean the difference between a dis- 

r and no loss. 

I nee are yet to be established au- 
thentic cases of sabotage or incendiarism 
involving critical war materiel, using 
these terms in their accepted meaning. 
The manufacturer or operator who be- 
comes the victim of a saboteur should 
101 be censored in the event of fire, pro- 

‘ted he has guarded his plant as effec- 
ys ‘ly as possible, even though the pro- 
tective measures had been circumvented. 
However, the manufacturer or operator 
who through indifference, complacency 
or self-sufficiency fails to heed the advice 
of competent fire protection engineers is 
perhaps more guilty in event of a dis- 
aster than the most flagrant saboteur. 

\fuch can be done to safeguard opera- 
tons and production which will not re- 
quire additional equipment or structural 
changes, to wit: 

\laintain good housekeeping ; prohibit 
smoking on premises; limit the amounts 
of flammable and explosive materials in 
operating buildings to the necessary 
minimum; maintain all fire equipment in 
first- class. operating condition, whether 
fire doors or fire fighting appliances ; be 
sure that all employes know the location 
of available fire extinguishers, their scope 
and how to use them effectively ; organize 
plant or building industrial fire brigades, 
especially training the employes in the 
use of major fire fighting equipment; 
check watchman and guard organization 
to insure completeness as to coverage 
and adequacy or education and training; 
co-operate with such outside agencies as 
are available to assist in event of dis- 
aster, etc. These measures will do much 
to protect your plant from production 
interruptions and loss. 





Lt. Prentiss B. Reed, Jr., 
Writes Book on Leadership 


Lieutenant Prentiss B. Reed, Jr., is 
author of a book, “Personal Leadership 
for Combat Officers,” published by Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. Lieut. Reed, who is the 
son of the well known fire insurance ad- 
juster, Prentiss B. Reed, enlisted in the 
old Seventh Regiment of New York City 
and was commissioned at Camp Davis, 
N.C. as an officer of the Coast Artillery 
Corps in the anti-aircraft section. 





HYMAN LICENSES REVOKED 


\cting Superintendent of Insurance 
Thomas J. Cullen has revoked all li- 
censes issued to the Hyman Brokerage 
Corporation, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, as well as those issued to Arthur 
A. Hyman and Hazel Hyman. The Hy- 
man Brokerage Corporation was licensed 
as an insurance broker, Arthur Hyman, 
qualifying officer. Arthur Hyman, indi- 
vidually, was licensed as an agent of five 
life insurance companies and as a pub- 
lic adjuster. 


LEON B. TEMPLE LOSES WIFE 
Mrs. Leon B. Temple of Baltimore 
lied July 26 at her home, Stoneleigh, 
altimore County, Md. She was the 
ife of Leon B. Temple, special agent 
the North British Group at Balti- 
nore for more than forty years. Mrs. 
mple is also survived by two sons, 
samuel B. and Leon B., Jr., both of 
1om are married, in the armed forces 
d now serving overseas. 


Ne 





PAUL REVERE DIVIDENDS 
Directors of the Paul Revere Fire of 
uffalo have declared a dividend of 60 
nts a share and an extra dividend of 
l0 cents a share, both payable August 


2 to stockholders of July 27. The com- ° 


pi any is a member of the Home of New 
York Fleet. 


WDC RISKS IN CHICAGO 





About 80% of Business Being Renewed; 
68,000 Policies for $4,375,000,000 


Last Year 


Around 50,000 property owners in Chi- 
cago have renewed their War Damage 
Corporation insurance, according to War- 
ner M. Sheldon, president of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters. It is estimated 
that about 80% of last year’s WDC in- 
surance is being continued. As of the 
close of 1942 the Washington office of 
the RFC reports that WDC insurance 
written for Chicago property owners to- 
taled approximately $4,375,000,000, as 
compared with only $1,113,000,000 for the 
remainder of Illinois. Policies in Chicago 
numbered 68,000, with 26,700 for the bal- 
ance of the state. 

“Chicago, with scarcely a third of the 
state’s realty wealth,” Mr. Sheldon point- 
ed out, “has purchased nearly four times 
as much war damage insurance to pro- 
tect the home front as all the rest of 
the state.” Realty tax figures furnished 
by the tax assessor’s office reveal $1,- 
354,300,000 for Chicago, while the state 
tax office shows the realty tax valuation 
amount to be $3,861,400,000 for all of 
Illinois. 

“The 201 capital stock fire insurance 
companies and nearly 6,000 bonded agents 
and brokers in Cook County who are 
members of the Chicago Board of Un- 
derwriters have persistently cooperated 
with the wishes of the Federal Govern- 
ment in promoting the use of war dam- 
age insurance,” according to Mr. Sheldon. 

“Our recent drive provided consider- 
able additional protection as well as re- 
newing that on most properties. Be- 
cause war damage insurance is taken out 
on a purely voluntary basis, some peo- 
ple fail to maintain their protection in 
view of Allied successes in the war. How- 
ever, as long as the Federal Government 
seeks protection on the home front in 
this total war, every member of the 
Chicago board will continue his distinc- 
tive service on war damage insurance.” 





Leonard Special Agent for 
Loyalty Group in New York 


John D. Leonard has been appointed 
special agent for the Loyalty Group com- 
panies and will be connected with the 
New York branch office at 59 John 
Street, New York City. He was previ- 
ously connected with the New York Un- 
derwriters Insurance Co. and the Aetna 
Fire Group in this area. He will have 
complete multiple line facilities of the 
Loyalty Group. 





Iowa Agents to Decide If 
Convention Will Be Held 


Robert Andrews of Sioux City, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has asked members of the 
state executive committee to express 
their opinions on holding the Iowa con- 
vention this fall. The convention had 
been set for October 29 at Des Moines 
but since then ODT Director Eastman 
has requested conventions not be held. 
The Iowa meeting was trimmed from the 
usual three-day meeting to one day prior 
to the Eastman order. 

The Iowa Association has exceeded its 
quota for the public relations drive with 
115%, Phil Jester of Des Moines, chair- 
man of the drive, reported. He said 
additional reports were still coming in 
to his office. 


NATIONAL UNION DIVIDENDS 


Directors of the National Union Fire 
have declared a dividend of $1.50 a share 
and extra dividend of $1 a share, on the 
capital stock of the company. Both divi- 
dends are payable on August 30 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
August 9, 





IOWA LOCAL AGENT PASSES 


Ralph M. Butler, 52, local agent at 
Baxter, Ia. for the: last six years, died 
at his home after returning from a Roch- 
ester, Minn., hospital where he had been 
a patient during recent weeks. 


YACHT LOSS PAID IN DAY 





Marine Department of Automobile and 
Standard Fire Quickly Settles Ciaims 
From Boatyard Fire 
The marine department of the Auto- 
mobile and Standard Fire last week add- 
ed new laurels to its record for prompt 
payment of claims. In a fire that oc- 
curred during the night of July 20 at a 
boatyard in Portland, Conn., between 
seventy and 100 yachts and motorboats 
with an insurable value estimated at 
from $200,000 to $250,000 were totally 

destroyed. 

Nine of these craft were insured by 
the Automobile and the Standard Fire 
for a total of $24,655 and the losses were 
paid within twenty-four hours, while the 
ashes of these ruined boats were still 
smouldering. 

The fire, believed to have started from 
a short circuit in a shed, quickly spread 
to a large boathouse and completely 
ruined this structure, as well as all the 
boats in it. A number of the boats de- 
stroyed in the fire were without any in- 
surance at all. The case of one yacht 
owner was particularly ironic. Previ- 
ously, this owner had insured his boat 
in the Automobile for $10,000. When he 
laid it up, however, he failed to have his 
policy renewed, although on several oc- 
casions his agent urged him to cover the 
boat with a port risk policy. 

Among pleasure craft destroyed by the 
fire was the cabin cruiser ““Phaon,” owned 
by Field Supervisor R. C. Larson of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety. 





Charge Fraud in Adjustment 
Of Laundry Fire in Atlanta 


Charges of fraud in adjustment of the 
loss on customers’ bundles in a June 
fire at a laundry in Atlanta, 
sulted in the appointment of a tem- 
porary receiver for the laundry firm, and 
the possibility of an investigation of the 
insurance angles by Homer Parker, 
Georgia Insurance Commissioner, ap- 
pears probable. 

3ond Almond, former judge and named 
receiver for the laundry in circuit court 
proceedings, stated the bailee policy 
carried by the laundry was for only 
$1,000, while the loss of customers’ 
clothing in the laundry’s possession will 
apparently exceed $200,000. The Insur- 
ance Commissioner’s interest is reported 
to be in determining what was done with 
the insurance fees of one cent per bun- 
dle which it is understood the laundry 
collected from customers. 

Four customers brought action which 
resulted in the naming of a temporary 
receiver, alleging that efforts were made 
to compel them to accept partly burned 
bundles and sign a full release. The 
temporary receiver was named on July 


have re- 


GRAFF F. & G. FIRE SPECIAL 

President Harry F. Ogden of the Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Fire of Baltimore an- 
nounces appointment of Charles H. Graff 
to act in the capacity of special agent 
for North Carolina during the absence 
of Colonel Godfrey Cheshire, who is on 
active duty in the armed forces. Mr. 
Graff has had wide experience in both 
company and agency work, having served 
in New York and his native state of 
North Carolina. He is widely known in 
insurance circles in that state. Mr. Graff 
will headquarter at 4%4 Wall Street, 
Asheville, N. C. 





QUALIFIES TO ENTER NEW YORK 

By increasing its paid in capital stock 
from $200,000 to $250,000 through the sale 
of additional stock to the present stock 
holders, the Washington Fire & Marine 
with home offices in St. Louis has quali- 
fied to do business in the State of New 
York. It plans to apply for admittance 
to the New York field. All of the out- 
standing capital stock, aside from the 
qualifying shares of the directors, is 
owned by the Industrial Credit Corpo- 
ration. 
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REA BATTLE CONTINUES 





Administrator Likely to Lose Post for 
Opposing Use of Funds to Set Up 
Mutual Insurance Companies 
Harry Slattery, Administrator for the 
Rural Electrification Administration, ex- 
pects to be dismissed within the next 
few days by Washington because he re- 
fused to approve of what he regarded 
as the improper, if not illegal, use of 
the surplus funds of various Federal 
Government financed rural electric co- 
operatives to set up and capital two 
mutual insurance companies, one to pro- 
vide fire insurance and the other casu- 
alty insurance, including workmen’s com- 
pensation lines for the cooperatives. Sev- 
eral weeks ago Mr. Slattery flatly re- 
fused to resign his post when requested 
to do so by Secretary of Agriculture 

Claude Wickard. 

Secretary Wickard has since made a 
report to President Roosevelt recom- 
mending that Slattery be dismissed, it is 
said. 

In the meantime a Senate subcommit- 
tee has investigated Administrator Slat- 
tery’s quarrel with the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association and the 
efforts of that organization to dominate 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
It is anticipated in St. Louis that the 
Senate subcommittee in its final report 
will strongly support Administrator Slat- 
tery’s steadfast stand against the use 
of the cooperatives’ surplus funds to 
finance the two mutual insurance com- 
panies. 

But Slattery may be sacrificed in an 
effort to hold the support of the NRECA 
which is managed by Clyde T. Ellis; for- 
mer Congressman from Arkansas. 

Ellis and other leaders of the associ- 
ation have sought to impress Secretary 
Wickard, President Roosevelt and mem- 
bers of Congress with its political power. 
Apparently they have succeeded since to 
appearances the Administration now plans 
to appease the group by presenting it 
with Slattery’s political scrap. 


1943 Figures 
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313,424 in the same period a year ago and 
with $9,967,080 in the first six months of 
1941. Premiums earned total $10,968,219, 
as against $10,349,699 last year. Losses 
amounted to $5,008,708 and expenses to 
$4,900,866, leaving an underwriting profit 
of $1,058,644. Losses fell $2,500,000 com- 
pared with last year while expenses in- 
creased about $500,000. 

The unearned premium reserve of 
$18,597,203 shows an increase of $400,000 
from the June 30, 1942, figure of $18,- 
190,476. 

Total admitted assets of the Fidelity 
Phenix on June 30 were $94,931,227, com- 
pared with $72,211,569 a year ago. Policy- 
holders’ surplus, based on valuations of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, was $66,473,630, as against 
$45,872,475. If the actual June 30 market 
quotations of bonds and stocks had been 
used the total admitted assets would be 
$96,792,792 and_ policyholders’ surplus 
$68,335,195. The company has about 
$6,000,000 invested in U. S. Government 
bonds out of total bond investment of 
$9,468,333. 

St. Paul F. & M. 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine is another 
leading fire company which has reported 
mid-year experience. Assets are at a 
new high of $58,645,289, an increase of 
over $4,000,000 since December 31 last. 
Net surplus is $28,346,416, and with capi- 
tal of $10,000,000 the policyholders’ sur- 
plus is $38,346,416. Net premiums were 
$9,211,693, a decrease of $132,350. Un- 
earned premiums increased $113,000 to 
$11,688,000. 


N. J. SPECIALS MEET AUGUST 2 

The New Jersey Special Agents Asso 
ciation will meet at noon on Monday, 
August 2, at Bamberger’s Restaurant in 
Newark. Fred Groves will speak on loss 
adjustments and Paul Hauser wil dis- 
cuss the policy contract. Both are mem- 
bers of the association. 
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City, As Wharfinger, Must Exercise 
Diligence to Provide Safe Berth 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
as owner of the barge Eureka No. 72, 
filed a libel against the City of New 
York for damage to the barge allegedly 
resulting from failure of the city to fur- 
nish a safe berth at a city pier. The 
city impleaded the New York Central 
and the steamtug Admiral Dewey. The 
railroad company impleaded the George 
W. Rogers Construction Corporation, 
The Federal District Court for Southern 
New York rendered an interlocutory de- 
cree for the libellant against the city 
and dismissed the petitions impleading 
the railroad company and construction 
company. 

The city appealed. The District Court’s 
decree has been affirmed by the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 135 F. 2d, 443. 
Kor the reasons stated, and the agree- 
ment of the railroad to restore the bot- 
tom of the slip to its former condition 
being separable trom its agreement to 
remove the trestle, which could have 
been removed simply by taking down 
and out the material of which it was 
composed, the restoration of the bottom 
of the slip was therefore separable from 
the part of the agreement pertaining to 
the removal itself. That being so, it was 
held, the court below had jurisdiction 
pro tanto and the dismissal on the 
merits of the petition impleading the 
respondents was within that jurisdiction. 

Liability of City as Wharfinger 

The appellate court holds that “the 
trial judge was right in holding that the 
city became a general wharfinger by 
permitting vessels to use the north side 
of the trestle for mooring purposes and 
by collecting wharfage from the libellant 
for such use from time to time.” (The 
Santa Barbara, 6 C. A. 299 Fed. 147.) 
And it could not be said that by the 
removal of the trestle the city’s siatus 
in this respect was changed when the 
slip was thus enlarged. “The pier was 
still there and there was nothing to 
warn vessels that the waters adjacent to 
the north of it were not still safe and 
available for berthing. 

“The city knew that the berth at the 
pier had been widened; was bound to 
know whether the change had made it 
unsafe; and, if so, to give adequate 
warning to those who might otherwise 
tie up there. Heissenbuttel v. Mayor, 
etc. of New York, D. C., 30 F. 456, The 
Cornell No. 20, D. C. 8 F. Supp. 431. Its 
neglect to do that was a breach of the 
duty it as a general wharfinger owed 
the libellant.” 

\ general wharfinger is not an in- 
surer, but he must use reasonable dili- 
gence in providing a safe berth. That 
requires the taking of reasonable pre- 
cautions to remove under water obstruc- 
tions that might otherwise endanger the 
vessels moored to his pier. (Smith. v. 
Surnett, 173 U. S. 430: Norfolk Tide- 
water Terminals, Inc. v. Wood Towing 
Corp., 4th Cire. 94 F. 2d 164.) The city 
might have been able to fulfill its duty 
by engaging a competent contractor to 
make the bottom safe; but this it did not 
do. The railroad’s contractual obligation 
to the city was only to restore the bot- 
tom to its condition previous to the con- 
struction of the trestle. 

City Must See Bottom Is Safe 

There was no proof as to the former 
condition of the bottom and consequent- 
ly none that the slip was then safe for 
use as a berth for barges. The city, 
therefore, it was held, “had no right to 
treat the work of the railroad’s con- 
tractor as reasonably sufficient to make 





the bottom sate. And unless some ade- 
quate excuse was shown for its failure 
to inspect enoueh to discover that the 
bottom was in fact foul it was negligent 
in not so doing and making whatever 
changes were thus shown to be needed 
before vessels were allowed to use the 
slip unwarned of the hidden danger. 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. v. City 
of New York, 2 Cir. 48 F. 2d 165.” 

Assuming that the railroad’s owner- 
ship of the land adjacent to the pier 
gave it such control over the bottom of 
the slip that the city might not have 
been able to control its condition, until 
and unless the city acquired additional 
rights in some way, that, it was held, 
did not relieve the city from its obliga- 
tions as a wharfinger so long as it held 
itself out as such. “If for any reason 
the city was unable to take suitable 
steps to determine whether this was a 
safe berth, it would, and should, have 
taken adequate steps to prevent the con- 
tinuance of its use for mooring. The 
liability of the citv for the damage 
done was accordingly established and 
the interlocutory decree was held with- 
out error in that respect. 

Tug Not Liable in Berthing Barge 

The trial court was held clearly right 
in holding that the tug Admiral Dewey 
was not negligent in leaving the barge 
at this berth, since it neither knew nor 
had reason to know that the bottom of 
the slip was foul. 

It remained to determine, first, 
whether the admiralty court had juris- 
diction to dismiss the petition on the 
merits; and, second, if so, whether such 
a dismissal was supported by the evi- 
dence. 

On the second point the Circuit Court 
of Appeals had no doubt. “Neither of 
the impleaded respondents,” it said, 


“were wharfingers at the pier; neither 
owed the libellant any duty to maintain 
the slip in a safe condition for use; and 
neither owed that sort of duty to the 
city. The railroad was bound by con- 
tract with the city to restore the bottom 
of the slip to its former, and now un- 
known, condition. The construction com- 
pany was bound by contract with the 
railroad to do that, and to indemnify 
and to save the latter harmless because 
of what was done or omitted, in -the 
removal of the trestle and the restora- 
tion of the bottom. 

“If, therefore, the railroad is not lia- 
yle to any party to this suit neither is 
the construction company. As it clearly 
appears that the railroad duly performed 
its contract with and to the satisfaction 
of the city, the dismissal of the two peti- 
tions was without error provided that 
the court had jurisdiction. That in turn 
depends upon whether the railroad’s con- 
tract was maritime.” 

Federal Court’s Jurisdiction 
Che admiralty jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral courts embraces two principal sub- 
jects—maritime contracts and maritime 
forts. The latter, which may for present 
purposes be disregarded, are civil wrongs 
committed on navigable waters. The 
place where torts are committed, and 
not their nature, is decisive on the ques- 
tion of admiralty jurisdiction. The Bel- 
fast v. Boon, 7 Wall. 634, 637. On the 
other hand, it is the nature of contracts 
which controls on the question of ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. 

“The rule in this country was broadly 
stated in Belfast v. Boon, supra, as fol- 
lows: ‘Contracts, claims, or services, 
purely maritime, and touching rights and 
duties appertaining to commerce and 
navigation, are cognizable in the ad- 
miralty.’ Where, then, the subject mat- 
ter of a contract relates entirely to 
navigation and commerce on navigable 
waters, admiralty jurisdiction is clear 
enough. Edwards v. Elliot, 21 Wall. 532, 
New England M. Ins. Co. v. Dunham, 
11 Wall. 1, The Richard Window, 7 Cir., 
71 Fed. 426. 

“That, however, is not the situation 
here. The railroad’s agreement was 
made in connection with its application 
to the city for a permit to construct a 
track to carry its roadbed to its leased 
pier. The contract was obviously not 
maritime, in so far as it was in aid of 
the railroad’s application to extend its 
track and maintain it on and by means 
of the trestle. Even though the trestle 
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Court on Cost of Repair of Insured 
Car and Measure of Damage Done 


It is the universal rule that a contract 
is made at the time when and at the 
place where the final act necessary for 
its formation is done. Also, in contracts 
made by telephone the place where the 
acceptor speaks his acceptance is the 
place where the contract is made. 

Applying these rules the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Trinity Universal Ins. 
Co. v. Mills, 169 S. W. 2d 311, held that 
where a motor company’s contract with 
an insurance company to repair an auto- 
mobile damaged by fire was to be per- 
formed and paid for in the county in 
Kentucky where the motor company had 
its place of business, and in which its 
agent accepted by telephone the insur- 
ance company’s offer of the work, the 
Circuit Court of that county was the 
only court with jurisdiction of the in- 
sured’s action against the insurance com- 
pany and the motor company for the 
breach of the insurance company’s agree- 
ment to put the insured truck in as good 
condition as it was in before the fire. 

The liability under the policy was set- 
tled by the making of a new contract, 
and, since there was no stipulation in 
the settlement that the liability there- 
under should not exceed $340, the limit 
of liability in the policy could not be 
regarded as a limit of liability under 
the settlement. 

The measure of damages was not the 


same as if there had been no settlement. 
“In some cases for breach of contract 
to perform work in accordance with the 
stipulations of the contract, the measure 
of damages is the difference between the 
fair market value of the article or struc- 
ture in its incomplete or imperfect state 
of repair or construction and the fair 
market value which the article or struc- 
ture would have attained had it been 
completed and had the work been care- 
fully performed in accordance with the 
provisions of the contract. ; 

But where, as here, the work nec- 
essary to be performed to complete 
the obligation under the contract, at 
most, is of a minor nature, the measure 
of damages is the fair and reasonable 
cost of the materials and labor necessary 
to complete full performance of the con- 
tract. (25 C. T. S. Damages, §§75 and 
76, pp. 568 to 573, etc.) 

Measure of liability of the conditional 
seller of the truck or the fire insurer to 
the conditional buyer for any failure to 
obtain deferment of payment of past due 
instalments of the purchase price would 
be the fair market value of the truck in 
the condition it was in at the time it 
was seized by the assignee of the con- 
ditional sales contract and sold for de- 
fault in payments thereunder less the 
amount owing the assignee under the 
contract. 





did extend over navigable waters, it (iq 
so only as the support of the railroa:\’s 
right of way so extended. 

“It was built upon the land and the 
part of the right of way so constructed 
was but part of a roadbed used for traj- 
fic on land. This made at least a siJ)- 
stantial portion of the subject matter 
of the agreement nonmaritime. 

“But there was another part of this 
agreement which required the restora- 
tion of the bottom of the slip to its 
former condition whenever the tresile 
should be removed. That dealt with the 
maintenance of a slip in navigable 
waters and involved whatever work was 
needed to make the bottom as it once 
had been. That part of the agreement 
was therefore maritime. Compare In re 
Hydraulic Steam Dredge No. 1, 7 Cir, 
SOE. 545:" 

As respects admiralty jurisdiction, 
therefore, the railroad’s agreement was 
a maritime contract so far as it provided 
for restoring the bottom of the slip to 
its original condition. Where the re- 
spective provisions of a contract are 
divisible and maritime obligations may 
be separately adjudicated, admiralty may 
take jurisdiction of issues arising out of 
that part of the contract which is mari- 
time. Therefore, since that part of the 
agreement which provided for restoring 
the slip to its former condition was 
maritime, and no liability on the part 
of the railroad company or the contrac- 
tor was shown, the admiralty court had 
jurisdiction to dismiss the petitions seck- 
ing to implead the railroad company and 
the contractor. . 





COLLISION BETWEEN BARGES 





Court Holds Tug Not Insurer of Its Tow; 
Damaged Boat Held 
Properly Placed 


An action was brought by the owner 
of the barge Lena for damages sustained 
by the barge in June, 1941, while in tow 
of the tug Wyomissing. The tow con- 
sisted of ten loaded barges, made up of 
three tiers of three barges each, abreast 
of each other and with the Lena towing 
alone in the fourth tier astern of the 
middle barge in the third tier. 

It was claimed that turning to port 
at Corlear’s Hook, New York City, while 
proceeding up the East River there was 
a contact between the starboard stern 
corner of the port barge in the third tier 
and the port bow corner of the Lena. 
The principal question was whether the 
tow was properly made up, and if im- 
properly made up whether the respon- 
sibility rested with the master of the tug 
or with the barge master, or both. 

The theory was that if the Lena had 
been astern either of the port boat or 
of the starboard boat in the third tier, 
the risk of damage would have been 
greatly diminished. The court reviewed 
the evidence and held that the physical 
circumstances in connection with the tes- 
timony given indicated that the damage 
did not occur when the tow was round- 
ing Corlear’s Hook. 

“The Lena was held properly placed 
in the tow, and if any contact occurred 
it was one which would ordinarily be 
expected. Any damage sustained was due 
to the fact that the Lena was an old 
boat. A tug is not insurer of the satety 
of its tow. It is liable only for its negli- 
gence. In ‘The John E. Berwind’ 2 Cir. 
270 F. 569 the court held that harbor 
navigation requires vessels to be able ‘0 
withstand reasonable rubbings and con- 
tacts.” The libel was therefore dismisse(. 
The Lena, Federal District Court tor 
Eastern New York, 49 F. Supp. 191. 





PACIFIC COAST GENERAL AGEN7S 


California Agencies, Inc., of San Fra 
cisco have been appointed marine ge" 
eral agents for the World Fire & M: 
rine and Standard of New York for Ca 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. Th) 
will represent the World for ocean ai! 
the Standard for ocean and inland ma 
rine. Walter L. Dawes will manage 1!'¢ 
marine department. He was former!) 
with Talbot, Bird & Co. and later ma 
rine superintendent for the Pacific di 
partment of the Fire Association. 
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Albert W. Whitney, 73, 
Dies After Operation 


AS CONSERVATION LEADER 
Retired Recently from Conservation 
Bureau; Pioneered Compensation 
Rating Plan; Began as Educator 
\lbert W. Whitney, 73, pioneer of 
vorkmen’s compensation rating plans 
nd father of modern conservation and 
safety educational movements, died July 
27 at the New York Hospital of a heart 
complication following an operation. He 





ALBERT W. WHITNEY 


had retired only last February as con- 
sulting director of the National Conser- 

vation Bureau, accident prevention divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. 

Funeral services are being held this 
afternoon at the Community Church in 
White Plains, N. Y., where Mr. Whitney 
resided. 

Albert W. Whitney was born June 20, 
1870, in Geneva, Ill. His father, Henry 
W. Whitney, became professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Beloit College, from 
which institution A. W. Whitney was 
graduated in 1891, with an A.B. degree. 
He was a member of the Sigma Xi fra- 
ternity and won his Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Divided Into Cycles 

Mr. Whitney’s adult life was divided 
into three distinct cycles: as educator, 
rating pioneer and conservation author- 
ity. Unhappily, his death cuts off the 
fourth cycle, his retirement years, which 
he had expected to devote largely to 
writing a book embodying his philosophy 
of life and living. Ten chapters had 
been completed when he passed on. 

Upon graduation from Beloit, Mr. 
Whitney took up the career of his father. 
ile taught mathematics at the University 

{ Nebraska and the University of Michi- 
an and both mathematics and economics 

the University of Calitornia. It was 
at the University of California that Mr. 
\Vhitney’s eyes turned toward insurance. 
He took charge of the insurance course 
at the U. of C. when its department of 
commerce was originated. Among his 

tudents at the U. of C. were C. F. 
\lichelbacker, vice president, Great 
\merican Indemnity, and William Leslie, 

eneral manager, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

Prior to the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire of 1906, Mr. Whitney conducted 
. study of fire insurance rates for the 
San Francisco Board of Fire Underwrit- 


ers and after the fire he was engaged by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
to assist-in settling some of the resultant 
problems. 

Mr. Whitney came to New York in 
1910 and served for two years as actuary 
for the Merritt Committee appointed by 
the legislature to investigate fire insur- 
ance rates. For a brief time he served 
as actuary of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 

Pioneered Rating Schedules 

From 1914 to 1921 Mr. Whitney was 
general manager of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau. It 
was during this period that he pione ered 
the development of schedule rating and 
experience rating in workmen’s —— 
sation insurance. He also originated ¢ 
plan to develop current experience now 
known as retrospective rating, but he 
was ahead of the times in this respect 
and it was not until sixteen years later 
that the companies introduced retrospec- 
tive rating. 

Mr. Whitney’s turn from rating to 
safety came in 1921 when the National 
Workmen’s Compensation Service Bu- 
reau became the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and he 
was appointed associate general manager 
in charge of the conservation depart- 
ment. 

He held this position until 1938, when 
the accident prevention work of the 
National Bureau was transferred to the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, and the National Conservation 
Bureau was formed. He was responsible 
for the creation of the National Center 
for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity, which is supported by an annual 

(Continued on Page 28) 




















RAYMOND W. BROWN 


The Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore, 
announces the election of Raymond N. 
Brown as treasurer of the company, and 
the appointment of Lillian A. Algie as 
manager of the bankers bond section of 
the fidelity department. 
3rown was an- 
Stewart McDonald, 
man of the board and president, follow- 


The election of Mr. 
nounced by chair- 
ing the recent meeting of the board of 
directors at Baltimore. At the same 
meeting, two of the company’s officers, 
B. H. Bratney, 
of the bonding division, and William T. 
Harper, vice president in charge of the 


vice president in charge 











; GENTS AND BROKERS can provide 


tion for their assured through the 
wide range of policy contracts offered 
by General Accident and Potomac. 
The outstanding facilities of these or- 
ganizations are at your disposal for 
writing complete Casualty, Accident 


and Health, Fire and Marine insurance. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL BUILDINGS 
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complete and dependable protec- 


PHILADELPHIA 














ALGIE 


LILLIAN A. 


casualty division, were elected members 
of the board. 

Mr. Brown has been with the Mary- 
land since January 11, 1909, this being 
his only business connection after grad- 
uating from the Baltimore City College 
and from the Maryland Institute. His 
first job was as bookkeeper in the com- 
pany’s auditing division. In 1910 he was 
transferred to the treasurer’s division as 
assistant cashier. Six years later he was 
promoted to the post of cashier and in 
1918 was named assistant treasurer, which 
position he has held since that time. Mr. 
Brown is married and has two children 

a daughter and a son, the latter with 
the United States forces in Hawaii. 

In her new capacity as manager of 
the bankers bond section of the fidelity 
department, Miss Algie becomes the 
first woman to hold such an underwrit- 
ing post in the home office of the com- 
pany. 

Miss Algie has spent her entire busi 
ness career with the Maryland and in the 
section which she now heads, joining the 
company in 1924 as secretary to the 
bankers bond underwriter. Within two 
years she had acquired such an intimate 
knowledge of the business that she was 
doing some of the underwritaing herself. 
For more than a year she has been doing 
all the bankers blanket bond under 
writing. 


To Submit Unsolved Boiler 


Questions to Department 

At the close of the conference last 
week on boiler and machinery insurance 
held by representatives of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers and the Employers’ Group and other 
companies which have filed their own 
proposed manual, it was decided to sub- 
mit in writing points on which the con- 
ferees were unable to agree, to the New 
York Insurance Department. 

While a number of original differences 
have been reconciled through the — 
of conferences which have been held, 
was decided that those questions on 
which no agreement could be reached 
should be submitted to the Department 
for final determination. 


A. & H. Rihadeeiae Set 
Des Moines Meeting Dates 


The National Association of Accident 
& Health Underwriters has set January 
ll and 12 as the dates for its winter 
convention at Des Moines, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Fort Des Moines. 

Robert D. Smith of the Dayton agen- 
cy, Massachusetts Mutual, heads the 
membership department of the Dayton 
Safety Council. 
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iets Line Holding 
Up, Says John J. Hart 


SIZE-UP BY TRAVELERS MAN 





Many Buying Automobile Cover Who 
Formerly Were Not in Market; 
Larger Average Premiums 





That the automobile insurance line has 
heen holding up better than expected ts 
the theme of an article written by John J. 
Hart, assistant secretary, compensation and 
liability department, Travelers Insurance 
Co., and printed this week in its agency 
publication, Protection. Mr. Hart’s state- 
ment of the situation for the first six 
months of 1943, from the Travelers stand- 
point, follows 

When the Travelers entered the year 
1943 we were hoping for the best in the 
automobile line. Rates had been reduced. 
We knew that would result in a reduc- 
tion in premium volume. In addition, 
rigorous restrictions on non-essential 
driving had been imposed in the Eastern 
states. We knew that would cause some 
motorists to put up or sell their cars. 

How does the situation stand at the 
end of the first half of the year? 

Setter than we dared hope for! 

There has been some drop in number 
of risks on our books; but not as large 
percentage-wise as the decrease in num- 
her of registrations. There has been a 
drop in premium volume but not as great 
as the reduction in rates. 

Farmers and War Workers 

Taken as a whole, Travelers’ represen- 
tatives have done a splendid selling job 
in the automobile line during the first 
half of the year. To quite an extent they 
have offset the business they lost through 
cars being put up or sold by new poli- 
cies written on farmers, war workers and 
other previously uninsured automobile 
owners. 

And to an even greater extent they 
have compensated for the reduction in 
rates by increasing the limits, adding 
medical payments or collision insurance 
on their existing risks. In other words, 
instead of being content to let their 
policyholders have the same insurance 
protection for less money, they have sold 
them more complete protection for the 
same, or in some cases, a little more 
money. The average premium on single 
car risks is much greater than we antici- 
pated. This is due to increased limits 
and the selling of these additional forms 
of protection. 

Automobile Medical Payments 

You have done an outstanding job with 
automobile medical payments. A few 
years ago, when we made an analysis of 
our business, we found that one private 
car policy out of every ten had medical 
payments included, and the medical pay- 
ments was usually written for a $250 
limit. Gradually you have increased this 
proportion to one in every five and now 
you’ve pushed it up to nearly one in 
every three and much of the medical 
payments business you are now writing 
is written for a $500 limit. Recently, we 
were looking over the list of our medi- 
cal payments claims. In quite a number 
of cases the company had paid the full 
$500 limit and there were more bills still 
outstanding. Some years ago the acci- 
dent department learned that a $500 
reimbursement limit was not enough and 
urged our producers to forget that the 
company wrote a $500 policy. If you 
want to spare your policyholders the 
expensive experience of having to meet a 
part of the cost of an accidental injury 
out of his own pocket, because the doc- 
tors’ and hospital bills for some member 
of his family who was injured while in 
his car exceeded the $500 medical pay- 
ments limit on his policy; I’d recommend 
that you increase the limit on the medi- 
cal payments plans you write to $750 or 
even $1,000. It will increase the amount 
of your average automobile premium a 
bit—a factor not to be overlooked in 
these days of low rates. 

Quotes John Eglof 


In a recent article John Eglof stated 
iat “marginal minutes” is one of the 
best sales arguments for automobile in- 
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Ssiie E. ieee Dies: tare 


Identified With Suretyship 


James E. Sweeney, long identified with 
the surety business in the metropolitan 
New York area, died July 24 and was 
buried on the morning of July 26 at 
Rockville Centre, Long Island. Mr. 
Sweeney at one time was manager of 
the metropolitan bonding department of 
the Royal Indemnity, and when the Great 
American Indemnity was organized, he 
became manager of its fidelity and sure- 
ty department. 

He was next in charge of the New 
York office of the Constitution Indem- 
nity and when that company was dis- 
continued, he rejoined the Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity as assistant in the bond- 
ing department. Taken ill in 1941, he 
was forced to resign and after eighteen 
months’ absence, he joined the Money & 
Securities War Damage Group. More 
recently he has been with the Hartmann 
Agency, Inc., 75 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. Surviving are his wife and five 
children. 





surance today; that most of us are so 
busy with the additional responsibilities 
of our regular jobs, our extra-curricular 
war activities and increased work around 
our homes that we couldn’t spare the 
time to investigate and defend a claim 
for damages arising out of an automo- 
bile accident. In a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post a writer pointed 
out that the reason why a lot of de- 
fendants lose their cases in court is 
because they have neither the time or 
the money to conduct a thorough inves- 
tigation of the case; to find the witnesses 
who could substantiate their story; to 
retain the specialists who could refute 
the claimants’ testimony. This is one of 
the best reasons for buying automobile 
insurance, particularly today when most 
of us have less spare time than ever 
before. 


CONTINENTAL PROMOTIONS 





Palmiter Eastern Supervisor of Disabil- 
ity Division; Wuterich Boston Man- 
ager; A. E. Hirst Advanced 
George W. Fitzsimons, superintendent 
of agents, disability division, Continental 
Casualty Co., announces the following 

promotions in the disability division: 

Harold D. Palmiter, advanced to East- 
ern supervisor in charge of all disability 
division production activities in the East- 
ern territory, with headquarters at Con- 
tinental’s branch office, 75 Fulton Street, 
New York City. 

E. W. Wuterich, promoted to manager 
of the disability division’s Boston branch 
office in succession to Mr. Palmiter. 

A. E. Hirst, appointed manager of the 
disability division’s collection department 
in the home office. 

Mr. Palmiter is a veteran of Continen- 
tal’s A. & H. department, with a service 
record dating back to 1933. At Boston 
he was unusually successful in develop- 
ing disability-paycheck plans which en- 
able Continental representatives to pro- 
vide protection for employes in shipyards 
and war plants. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY MEETING 








N. Y. Association Elects Silver Presi- 
dent, Morrison Vice President; Re- 
tains Emma Maycrink 
The Association of New York State 
Mutual Casualty Cos. held its deferred 
annual meeting at the offices of the 

association in New York July 21. 
Thomas H. Silver, president, Lumber 


Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., was 
elected president to succeed C. W. 
Brown, president, Merchants Mutual 
Casualty Co., Buffalo. 


Charles E. Morrison, vice president and 
general manager, Utilities Mutual In- 
surance Co., was elected to the govern- 
ing committee for the term expiring in 
1945 to succeed Howard G. King, presi- 
dent, Jamestown Mutual. Emma C. May- 
crink was continued as secretary-treas- 
urer. 








America's No. I Plan 


Continental Casualty Company 


Hospitalization is the fastest selling line of insurance in America today 


. most popular... 


Sell America’s 


No. 1 Hospital and Surgical Expense Plan. . 


in greatest demand everywhere! 


. Custom-Made 


by Continental and now available for Family Groups in New York as well 


as for individuals. 


Covers husbands, wives, and children when confined in ANY hospital... . 
Policy is in full benefit from date of issue except for appendicitis, ton- 


silitis, adenoids, hernia, maternity, and female diseases, which are fully: 


covered after 10 months. 


In addition to ordinary hospital cases, coverage is provided for diagnostic 
work, observation, rest cure, tuberculosis, mental and nervous disorders, 


quarantineable, contagious and communicable diseases. . . 


. Pays special 


benefits for Surgical Operation expenses, if desired. 


Write or Call Today for Full Details 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Accident-Health-Hospitalization Branch Office 
80 John Street, New York City 


R. J. KEANE, Manager 








Ontario Auto Figures 
Show Expected Decrease 


19422 PRELIMINARY REPORT 





McNairn Also Issues Report on Othe 
Lines; Marine and Accident and 


Health Make Largest Gains 





There were 173 companies licensed {. 
transact automobile insurance in Ontari 
in 1942, an increase of one over 194! 
according to the preliminary report o 
the experience of automobile insuran 
companies in the province which has jus: 
been issued by Hartley D. McNairn, 0: 
tario superintendent of insurance. A nev 
license was issued to one joint. stoc! 
company. 

Net premiums written were $11,840,99 
a decrease of $1,474,566 or 11% froin 
the 1941 figure of $13,315,564. From 1933 
to 1941, Mr. McNairn reports, these pre- 
miums showed regular and substantia! 
increase, but the 1942 decrease was to be 
expected as a result of wartime restric 
tions on automobiles and a reduction in 
premium rates put into effect during th: 
year under review. 

Net premiums earned were $12,672,499, 
only slightly less than in the previous 
vear. The premium earned figure, Mr. 
McNairn states, does not fully reflect the 
reduction in writings in 1942 as a con 
siderable proportion of the writings in 
that year will not be earned until 1943 

Losses incurred amounted to $5,097,- 
897, a reduction of $1,653,811 from the 
1941 figure. The ratio of net losses in- 
curred to net premiums earned in 1942 
was 40.23%, as compared with 53.20% in 
1941 and is the lowest ratio shown in any 
of the past seventeen years. 


Casualty and Miscellaneous 


The following table shows net pre 
miums writtén and net losses incurred 
(excluding adjusting expenses) for 1942 
for the following classes of insurance: 

Net Prem’s Net Losses 





Written Incurred 
Accident—personal ..... $1,500,971 $ 413,740 
Accident—public liab. .. 1,391,296 380,807 
Accident—employers’ liab. 508,943 222,575 
Accident, sickness com- 
nS ee eer er 3,327,217 2,324,664 
IROVONE (xp ecae e slavesewwes 92,663 55,892 
OUEE™ ccccced ees Kerns 311,667 15,930 
Boiler—machinery ..... 237,184 65,530 
| | Ss 124,750 3,340 
PATCH OUARE 6.0.6 verse evn 917 os 
POPROROR. 6:6 sarc octenens 167,842 90 
POUR vin cise esc 1 e 37,409 6,405 
Guarantee—fidelity .... 622,933 119,249 
Guarantee—surety ..... 342,622 —11,472 
en Re ore errr 337,930 132,853 
Inland transportation ... 600,934 234,774 
J 30,023 12,25 
WATE inc iy Bb eee ine es 4,513,679 1,832,112 
Personal property....... 1,395,575 937 ,72¢ 
PIAIE: MIGSS eas «-oshibie cere 247,856 141,23 
OAL PLOPSLtyY oc 6cke ec 179,511 17,24 
ICONS sce ciesc ends ce 765,990 482,854 
Sprinkler leakage....... 3,676 2,10 
LSA Rar rer 578,122 178,93¢ 
ONCE Uc cleatyces soles, 9 pi 1,789 1,116 
NVINGBIOEIO. sic sccvice aes ete 199,902 81,108 
$17,521,401 $7,651,075 


Regarding the above, net premiums in- 
creased $3,859,652 over the 1941 figure. 
The greater part of this increase was in 
marine insurance which jumped $2,700,- 
000 and in accident and sickness insur 
ance which increased $677,000. Net losses 
incurred were higher by $2,394,000, duc 
largely to increases in marine and in 
accident and sickness. The combined 
loss ratio compared with 38.48 in the 
preceding year. 


TRANSFERS TWO TO DETROIT 


The Travelers Insurance Cos. announc: 
that two assistant managers, casualty 
lines, have been temporarily transferre:' 
to the Detroit branch office. Donald R 
Vorce formerly was in the Columbu: 
branch and Andrew K. Miller, Jr., in 
the Des Moines branch. Both wili serv: 
as assistant managers in the Detroit of- 
fice. 


MEMORIAL ON COL. MULLER 


The classification and rating commi! 
tee of the Compensation Insurance Rat 
ing Board of New York has adopted 
memorial resolution on the recent deat! 
of Lieutenant Colonel Nicholas W. Mu! 
ler, executive director of the State In 
surance Fund. Te was the oldest mem 
ber of the committee in point of service, 
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Moderate Compensation 
Rate Rise for Michigan 


—_—— 


AGREE UPON MODIFICATION 





Forbes Expects Carriers to Submit Plan 
for Rate Formula Adjustment to 
Eliminate Premiums on Overtime 





Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Insurance Department an- 
nounces that, as the result of agreements 
entered into at a recent meeting of the 
Michigan regional committee in the New 
York offices of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance, the net increase 
in compensation cost to many insured 
Michigan employers under the liberal- 
ized act effective today is to be held to 
a moderate figure. 

Originally it had been decided that the 
average increase in rates after the new 
law became effective would be 22.4%. 
Under the modification now agreed upon 
and applying to all intra-state risks de- 
veloping an annual premium of $1,000 
or more, discounts will be allowed which, 
in the case of the larger risks, may 
almost nullify the increase. The savings 
are to be effected, the Commissioner 
emphasized, without reducing the portion 
of premium dollar devoted to. actual 
payment of losses as the companies plan 
to reduce administrative and sales ex- 
pense sufficiently to ‘absorb the dis- 
counts. 

Expects Further Savings 

Commissioner Forbes said further sav- 
ings in premium cost may be brought 
about later through abandonment of the 
formula under which the premium 1s 
figured on the total payroll basis without 
regard for the fact that much of the 
payroll represents overtime pay of from 
time-and-a-half to double time. The 
Commissioner has pointed out that over- 
time work with its inflated wage cost 
cannot be deemed sufficiently extra haz- 
ardous to entitle the compensation car- 
riers to collect the extra premium that 
has been falling to them during the war- 
time period of intensive production. The 
Commissioner, who serves as chairman 
of the regional committee, said he gave 
notice at the New York meeting that 
he would expect the carriers to submit 
a plan for adjustment of the rate formula 
to eliminate that portion of the premium 
now representing overtime working 
schedules. 

It is estimated that the premium sav- 
ings just provided for will affect from 
2,200 to 2,500 Michigan employers. This 
estimate is based on the fact that ap- 
proximately 4,500 Michigan risks now 
develop an annual premium of $500 or 
more, according to the records accumu- 
lated in connection with experience rat- 
ing. It is believed probable that slightly 
more than half of these employers are in 
the $1,000 or more a year class. 

Stock Company Reductions 

Stock companies, the Commissioner 
said, have promised under the New York 
agreement to make reductions of from 
10 to 17.3%, based on the size of the 
risk, the maximum discount being allowed 
on total premiums above $100,000 yearly. 
The companies will reimburse themselves 
in part by reducing agents’ commissions 
on the higher bracket risks, it was indi- 
cated, cutting back the commission of 
17.5% on the first $1,000 of premium to 
12.5% from $1,000 to $5,000, to 7.5% from 
$5,000 to $100,000 and to 6% on all above 
$100,000. As agents’ costs on large risks 
are commensurately reduced, it is not 
anticipated that they will consider the 
lew commission scale unjust. It was 
pointed out that large economies are 
eliected in the case of all big risks, be- 
cause of the reduced bookkeeping, in 
comparison with the premium volume, 
reduced inspection and auditing expense 
per dollar of premium. 

The mutual carriers are to allow pre- 
inium reductions ranging from 5 to 10%, 
applying also on a graduated scale ac- 
cording to the size of the risk and start- 
lig, aS with the stock carriers, with risks 
developing a premium of $1,000 or more. 
Since their business is not done on the 
agency plan, in most cases, their savings 
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ISSUES SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 
American Casualty, Reading, Pa., Shows 
Total Assets $7,476,662; Policyholders’ 
Surplus $2,175,344 
The following condensed semi-annual 
statement as of June 30 has been issued 
by the American Casualty Co. of Read- 


ing, Pa.: 
ASSETS 

CAR occ odmnntonawa va cueks $ 729,111.82 
U. S. Government Bonds..... 2,430,499.32 
Other Bonds 6 foc ccdcdcnne 1,614,592.50 
SGOM o5. 35 Jaec anatase sckuments 553,600.25 
NMEOUIGANES rac ceca aes castes 278,708.14 
Premiums in Course of Col- 

lection (Not Overdue)..... 1,544,236.69 


Accrued Interest and Rents.. 32,311.33 
Reinsurance and Other Ad- 
mitted ASSES 0.0 <cceecee 


Home Office Building........ 


'$7,476,661.52 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve for— 


68,950.45 
224,651.02 


Unearned Premiums....... $2,488,965.57 
Claims and Claims Expense 2,278,313.64 
Accrued Commissions...... 361,807.52 
Expenses and Taxes....... 172,231.06 
Voluntary 
Reserve ....... $ 175,343.73 
CADHAL xcc0sedee 1,000,000.00 
SSDIIS: ince eecies « 1,000,000.00 
Policyholders’ Surplus........ $2,175,343.73 


$7,476,661.52 
PASS “SECOND INJURY” LAWS 








Five Additional States Set Up Funds 
During Year to Encourage Employ- 
ment of Handicapped Workers 

Five states, Maine, Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island and Maryland, dur- 
ing the year have enacted “second injury” 
statutes to overcome unwillingness of 
employers to hire physically handicapped 
workers, including disabled — soldiers. 
Fourteen states already had adopted such 
legislation, according to the American 
Public Welfare Association. Under laws 
setting up these funds, employers pay 
costs of second injuries, but if such in- 
juries combined with the original handi- 
cap, result in permanent disability, the 
additional cost is borne by the state’s 
second injury fund. 

Following are some of the changes in 
workmen’s compensation laws adopted 
this year: 

Arizona set up an occupational disease 
compensation schedule of thirty-three 
diseases in legislation patterned after 
Utah’s industrial disablement statute. 
New Hampshire provides workmen’s com- 
pensation payments for loss of glass 
eyes, false teeth or wooden arms and 
legs in line of duty, and Rhode Island 
increased maximum monthly benefits for 
firemen injured in line of duty from $20 
to $40 a month as well as extended the 
emergency period for unemployment 
relief. 

Other legislation on this subject in- 
cludes the Texas measure permitting a 
mother to file a marriage certificate in 
establishing claims for compensation 
when the husband is outside the country 
or his whereabouts unknown; a bill in 
Oregon compelling employers to pay doc- 
tor and hospital bills for injured work- 
men when employers are not covered by 
state workmen’s compensation law; and 
revisions in Indiana, Michigan and South 
Dakota laws to increase workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits. 


WRITES CONSTRUCTION BOND 

The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
has just executed a bond for the J. & B. 
Construction Co., covering its contract 
with the U. S. Engineers for the con- 
struction of a new army hospital at Van 
Nuys, Cal. The contract price is in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000. Eight other surety 
companies are participating in the busi- 
ness. ; 





must be made in general administration 
expense. 

The Commissioner emphasized that, in 
order not to penalize Michigan carriers, 
the new plan is approved only for intra- 
state and not for inter-state business. 


HUNT ADDRESSES ADJUSTERS 





California Attorney Talks on Changes in 
State Motor Vehicle Code, Enacted 
by Legislature 


Vernon Hunt, insurance attorney, spoke 
before the Casualty Insurance Adjusters 
Association of Southern California Tast 
week on the subject of “Automobile 
Ownership Liability,” in the course of 
which he pointed out changes in the 
moior vehicle code made by the last 
session of the legislature, which have 
become law through the signing of the 
bills by Governor Earl Warren. 


Among other things he said that under 
present laws the actual owner has fiabil- 
ity even if he is not the registered owner. 
He also said that the broadening of the 
“permission” rule as exemplified in court 
decisions is likely to give some additional 
trouble. Counsel for companies, he said, 
have no clear cut defense in cases in- 
volving “permission” and need not ex- 
pect directed verdicts, but should be 
prepared to have the cases go to the 
jury. He also said that defense counsel 
cannot always depend on getting judg- 
ment against the operator of the vehicle. 
Conditional vendors cannot escape lia- 
bility, he declared unless they comply 
with the motor vehicle code and notify 
the department of motor vehicles of the 
sale immediately, on the forms furnished 
by the motor vehicle department; that a 
delay of two or three days, as is too 
often the case through negligent office 
methods, simply means that if an acci- 
dent occurs between the day of sale and 
the day of mailing the notice, the vendor 
is liable. In the case where the sale is 
a cash sale the vendor, to escape lia- 
bility, must give both the pink and the 
white slip to the vendee. 

He cited the conflict between the 
motor vehicle code which requires cars 
to run at night with headlights, and the 
federal dimout regulations, imposed by 
army proclamation, and said that the 
emergency act passed by the last legis- 
lature prohibits prosecution for violation 
of the code when the federal war regula- 
tions are at variance with the code. 





SURETY’S LIABILITY LIMITED 





Minnesota Supreme Court Holds Bond 
Does Not Amend Original Contract 
to Inspect Product 
A surety bond executed by a party to 
a contract is held by the Minnesota Su- 
preme Court not to be an amendment 
to the original contract, relinquishing 
valuable rights granted the party under 

the contract. 


In its decision affirming the lower 
court in H. J. DeWitt vs. Itasca-Mantrap 
Cooperative Electrical Association, the 
high court held the Maryland Casualty 
Co., surety for DeWitt, was not liable 
for the full amount of its bond, $17,399. 
DeWitt contracted to furnish certain 
poles to the association and he sued for 
an unpaid balance of $2,342. The asso- 
ciation countersued, claiming some of 
the poles were defective and sought 
damages of $19,513. 

DeWitt cited a clause in the contract 
requiring the association to inspect the 
poles on delivery and to reject any not 
according to specifications. The associa- 
tion argued that the furnishing of the 
surety bond amended the contract and 
really did away with the clause requir- 
ing inspection and rejection by the asso- 
ciation. 

The court held it could not agree with 
the association’s construction as it would 
mean that the plaintiff, in executing the 
bond simultaneously with or shortly after 
execution of the contract, had thereby 
eliminated all protection accorded him 
under the contract. 

“It must follow,” the court said, “that, 
since there had been no amendment or 
change in the terms of the original 
agreement in so far as plaintiff is con- 
cerned, the surety’s liability on the bond 
is still measured by plaintiff’s rights and 
obligations under the contract as origi- 
nally executed.” 
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Award Six Candidates 
CPCU Designation 


DEAN H. J. LOMAN REPORTS 





American Institute for Property & Lia- 
bility Underwriters Reelects Officers; 
McCottor on Board 





Dr. Harry J. Loman, dean of the 
American Institute for Property & Lia- 
bility Underwriters, announces that at 
the first annual meeting of the board of 
trustees at Philadelphia, July 21, the 
Chartered Property Casualty Underwriter 
(CPCU) designation was awarded to six 
candidates who successfully completed 
all of the institute’s examinations, as 
follows: 

Robert M. Babbitt, Jr., manager, casu- 
alty department, Joyce & Co., Chicago. 

F. Harman Chagwidden, manager, ma- 
rine and 
Camden Fire 
Camden, N. J. 

Frederick D. Lecte, Jr., who conducts 
his own agency at Indianapolis. 

Robert F. Sommer, manager, Adams- 
Clark Agency, Inc., Chicago. 

E. Adrian Teaf, who conducts his own 
agency at Philadelphia. 

Abraham J. Wohlreich, partner, Sta- 
vitsky and Wohlreich, Newark, N. J. 

lo these graduates goes the distinction 
of being the first to complete the five 
examinations and to be awarded the 
CPCU designation. 

Installment Examinations 

Although there were ninety different 
persons who took a total of 206 examina- 
tions, only fifteen attempted all five in 
the series. During the year the institute 
officials emphasized the desirability of 
taking the examinations on the install 
ment basis and as a result twenty-one 
persons took only one examination, fifty- 
two took two examinations, and two per- 
sons three examinations. The number 
of persons taking each of the separate 
parts was: 


inland marine departments, 


Insurance Association, 


WERE pas cucwedeae ce ade xa 83 
WUMMONE SS, oa ccctwenscdneee ned 68 
i OCS | | Aa eee eater 20 
WAROUEW fac vcs adideecaccauews 18 
MOO Siuciantewseadess eked 17 


Although the institute contemplates 
using many additional examination cen- 
ters as the need develops, the following 
is the list of locations where candidates 
were examined this year: 

University of California, University of 
Denver, George Washington University, 
Northwestern University, Indiana Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Butler Uni- 
versity, University of Dubuque, Univer- 
sity of Detroit, St. Louis University, 
University of Omaha, University of 
Newark, University of Buffalo, New 
York University, Syracuse University, 
Western Reserve University, University 
of Tulsa, University of Pennsylvania, 
Southwestern College, Southern Metho- 
dist University, State College of Wash- 
ington, Beloit College. 


Other Examination Results 


In addition to the six persons who 
passed all five examinations, a number 


of others received credit for passing one 

or more of the examinations as follows: 
ie 1 2 FAP ere 45 
WOMEN tin Cacacaaceadneeexs 43 
Ceo 1) ee ee 7 
aS EW ee onus ie euedeseneenns 5 
WMA ia sia cinadkcudes ceed eds 3 


C. R. McCottor, president of the Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Indianapolis, was elected for a three 
year term to the board of trustees of the 
institute. A vacancy has existed since 
the death of J. J. Fitzgerald, the former 
president of that company. 

The board also re-elected all of the 
present staff of officers as follows: 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, chairman of the 
board; John A. North, president; Harry 
J. Loman, dean; L. G. Purmort, secre- 
tary; Otho E. Lane, treasurer; Robert 
Dechert, counsel; Nelson B. Yoder, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 
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Bisch Points Way to Serve Nation 
Through A. & H. Organizations 


!lomer Bisch, National Casualty Co., 
Toledo, O., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accident & Health Underwrit- 
rs, in a letter to members published im 
the current issue of the “A H. Under 

rilers’ Vessenger,” mutkes a_ strong plea 
for support of local and national organi- 
ations, not only as a self-protective meas- 
ure but in support of the nation’s war ef- 
fort The letter SUVS: 

Insurance 


and security are the watch- 


words of American society. How much 
has been added to the welfare of society 
because people have been induced to buy 
and health insurance ? 

The public health is the foundation on 
which ie the welfare of the nation and 
the happiness of the people. Accident 
and health insurance is an untold influ- 
ence in facilitating fast and thorough re- 
covery and reducing worry and its ef- 
fects. 

As government becomes more and 
more socially conscious, it is bearing an 
ever-increasing cost because of accident 
and sickness. As more insurance is sold, 
this cost to the taxpayers will automati- 
cally diminish. Therefore, the accident 
and health man is not only doing a great 
service to each individual policyholder, 


accident 


but to Pelle sie society as a whole. 
Duty and Privilege 
Men who have chosen accident and 


health as a career should consider it a 


duty and privilege to stand on their 
rights, and what more fitting way to 
express their ideas than through these 


organizations of ours? You meet other 
men engaged in the same kind of work 

exchange ideas with these men. To 
benefit by experiences of leaders in the 
business. To lend financial aid, believing 
that if there are things yet to be done, 
they can be better accomplished through 
groups than individually. Increased ac- 
tivity on the part of the producer results 
in increased business. 

“A man must support his own business 
or that business will not long support 
him.” 

The time has arrived when every man 
engaged in the accident and health busi- 
ness must give a portion of his efforts 
to the protection and promotion of this 
business from which he earns a part or 
all of his livelihood. Accident and health 
can and will play an important part in 
winning the war, for it’s really “the man 
behind the man behind the gun.” Our 
job is to see that those engaged in the 
defense industries go about their work 
in as healthful, free-thinking a way as 
possible, and who could do that burdened 
down with doctor, nurse, hospital bills, 
and physically half sick ? 

Private Enterprise 


Yes, accident and health men know all 
that, but do we realize its full impor- 
tance? Recently a program to include 
compensation for wage losses by reason 
of illness, along with a program provid- 
ing medical care and hospitalization was 
introduced to Congress. It is the con- 
tention of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters that 
such a program would interfere with pri- 
vate enterprise and would be contrary 
to the “American way of life.” Further- 
more, it is our belief, yes, firm convic- 
tion, that there are sufficient accident 
and health carriers throughout this coun- 
try to amply provide for the needs of 


the public along accident and_ health 
lines. - 
National, state and local accident and 


health associations are doing untold good 
for industry. In fact, under existing cir- 
cumstances we feel it essential to pro- 
mote a local in every city with even the 


smallest group of accident and health 
men, not only that it may spread the 
gospel of accident and health protec- 
tion, but to watch legislation which may 
adversely affect business. 

If we want to protect our “American 
home and family” we must insure the 
earnings “the American way.” There is 
no other certain way, and it is fortunate 
that we have provided for us a simple 
and effective way to defend ourselves 
against the economic loss of earning 
power when accident or sickness strikes. 
It is fine to have sympathy and flowers 
when ill, but it is a grand and glorious 
feeling to receive checks regularly that 
will pay not only the extra expense 
caused by illness, but the ordinary every- 
day expenses which go on just the same. 

Objects of Association 

A few of the objects and purposes of 
the National Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters are: 

1. To put the selling of accident, 
health and hospitalization insurance upon 
the highest possible plane of service to 
humanity. 

2. To promote educational and legisla- 
tive measures tending to reduce accidents 
and to improve health standards. 

3. To promote the organization of lo- 
cal, state and _ regional associations 
throughout the United States, and to 
assist in increasing the membership of 
associations already operating. 

4. To aid in directing and shaping ac- 
cident and health insurance legislation. 

The nation asks every home office, 
general agent, manager and agent oper- 
ating under the agency system to co- 
operate in putting this program over. 


Oregon Safety Law Does Not 
Compel Motorists to Insure 


Governor Earl Snell of Oregon and 
Secretary Robert S. Farrell, Jr., have is- 
sued a joint statement denying that Ore- 
gon’s new motor vehicle financial respon- 
sibility law compels every automobile 
owner to take out liability insurance. The 
law, passed by the 1943 legislature, be- 
came effective in June. 

The law provides that any motorist in- 
volved in an accident which results in 
death, personal injury or property dam- 
age shall be compelled to show financial 
responsibility. In other words, the law 
does not apply to a motorist unless he is 
in an accident after which he must show 
he is financially responsible, either by 
taking out insurance or posting a bond. 
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WILLIAM FORD 


Just so long as the pike strike in New 
waters and he can haul them 
n, William Ford, general agent at New- 
ark for the National Accident & Health 
Insurance Co., and district manager of 
the Continental Casualty for disability 
lines has no personal worries about en- 
forcement of the rationing system. The 
catch with which he is pictured here was 
made Sunday, July 11, at his summer 
place at Lake Lackawana, Byram Town- 
ship, Sussex County, N. J. Although 
fishing has been one of Mr. Ford’s life- 
long sports and hobbies, it has occupied 
at least a secondary position in his life, 
as his record of thirty-five years as a 
personal producer of accident and health 
and other lines of insurance testifies. 
His offices in Newark are-in the Ray- 
mond-Commerce Building. 


Jersey 


American Casualty Appoints 
Smith A. & H. Supervisor 


Darrell C. Smith has been appointed 
assistant vice president of the American 
Casualty Co., Reading, Pa., in charge 
of its accident and health division. He 
has been with the company since 1936 
as assistant secretary in charge of pro- 
duction. He has been in the A. & H. 
field since 1934, when he introduced the 
A. & H. sales program of Western & 
Southern Indemnity Co. 

H. G. Evans, president of the com- 
pany, says Mr. Smith’s appointment in- 
augurates a plan for material expansion 
of the company’s A. & H. facilities and 
business. While the company has made 
little effort to develop this class in the 
past, Mr. Evans says, it is now the plan 
to go after A. & H. business aggressively 

and new plans will be announced soon. 
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CHARLES A. ROGERS CHANGE 


The insurance brokerage and adjusting 
corporation of Charles A. Rogers, Inc. 
130 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City, was dissolved at the end of June 
and the business is now being conducted 
in the name of Charles A. Rogers a 
the same address. 


FRED H. HUNTER SUCCUMBS 

Fred H. Hunter, 74, vice president of 
the State Business Men’s Accident Co, 
of Des Moines, died July 25 at Rochester, 
Minn., where he had undergone an 
operation. 


Albert W. Whitney 


(Continued from Page 25) 








grant from the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives. He wrote Man 
and the Motor Car, the first textbook on 
high school driver education, which is 
in use today in over 4,000 high schools 
throughout the country. 

Many Activities 

Mr. Whitney also found time for many 
related activities. From 1917 to 1921 he 
was chairman of the Child Safety Educa- 
tion Committee of the National Safety 
Council, and since 1922 to the present 
had been vice president of the Council. 
He was one of the founders of the Coun- 
cil’s magazine, “Safety Education.” From 
1922 to 1924, he was chairman of the 
Standards Council of the American 
Standards Association. He was a mem- 
ber of this council for more than two 
decades and in 1924 was vice chairman. 
Mr. Whitney was an active member oi 
the Advisory Committee of the Quarter- 
master General on Pre-Induction Driver 
Education, vice chairman of the Advisory 
Committee of the National Center for 
Safety Education, and a member of the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s National 
Committee on the Conservation of Man- 
power in War Industries. 

He was a Fellow of the Actuarial 
Society. of America, a Fellow of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, and a Mem- 
ber of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety. His clubs were the Cosmos, Town 
Hall, Gypsy Trail Camp and Country. 


Honored on Retirement 


Mr. Whitney was a modest man by 
nature—after he left the academic world 
he always resented the designation “Pro- 
fessor’—but there can be small doubt 
that one of the biggest momenfs in his 
life came with his retirement from active 
service in February when the cream of 
the casualty and surety business of the 
metropolitan New York area came to 
do him honor at a testimonial luncheon. 
Since his mind and heart were con- 
secrated to conservation and_ safcty, 
the perfect tribute to him was paid by 
Executive Vice President Wallace J. 
Falvey of the Massachusetts Bonding 
who presided over the luncheon, when 
he said: 

“As a result of Albert W. Whitney's 
teachings, we are stressing less the in- 
demnity part of the premium dollar, with 
more emphasis on the saving of human 
life and prevention of suffering.” 

Mr. Whitney’s retirement did not in‘i- 
cate any lessening of his interest in {he 
safety measures of the National Conser- 
vation Bureau, and he was back in his 
old office several times a week. He called 
there only ten days before his death 
when he knew that he was to undergo 
an operation, but did not consider it o! 
a serious nature. 

Surviving are his wife Martha [ill 
Whitney; a son, Henry Dwight Whi'- 
ney of New York; two daughters, Mrs. 
John Binkley, of. Berkeley, Cal., and 
Mrs. Robert L. Yates, of Orchard Par! 
N. Y., and two grandchildren, Frances 
Whitney Yates and Arthur Gould Yates. 
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To Compensate Disease 
Not Caused by Accident 


N. Y. DEPARTMENT APPROVES 





Compensation Rating Board Extends 
Coverage to Include Disease Not 
Covered by Compensation Act 





The governing committee of the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board of 
Nev York, with approval of the Insur- 
ance Department, has now made avail- 
able coverage for the inclusion of disease 
not caused by accident and for which no 
compensation is payable under the work- 
men’s compensation act. This is accom- 
plished through extension of Paragraph 
One (b) of the standard workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability 
policy, on an optional basis with standard 
limits and with provision for increased 
limits. Similar action was taken in New 
Jersey last week. 

On July 21, a resolution approving ex- 
tension of coverage to include diseases 
not caused by accident, was adopted by 
the governing committee. The reasons 
for its adoption were set forth in a letter 
from General Manager Henry D. Sayer 
of the rating board to the Insurance 
Department the following day. Approval 
of the proposal was contained in a letter 
from the Department dated July 24, 
siened by Acting Superintendent Thomas 
|. Cullen and Rating Bureau Chief J. F. 
Collins. 

On Optional Basis 

The governing committee further 
adopted a resolution providing for ex- 
tending such coverage on an onneas! 
basis with standard limits of $5,000 
$25,000 at a rate of one cent per $100 al 
payroll with higher limits to be deter- 
a The table of higher limits and 
the rules governing its application are 
in the course of further study and will 
be filed later. 

Following are the reasons for this new 
program as contained in Mr. Sayer’s 
letter : 

“For some months there has been dis- 
cussed in the governing committee, and 
by its direction in the appropriate tech- 
nical committees of the board, the ques- 
tion of an extension of coverage under 
the standard workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability policy for any 
possible legal liability of the employer 
for disease not compensable under the 
workmen’s compensation law, such ex- 
tension to be afforded by endorsement 
to include such liability under Paragraph 
One (b) of the policy. 

“The possible existence of such a liabil- 
iy was first suggested by the Court of 
\ppeals in its opinion in the case of 
Goldberg vs. 954 Marcy Corporation (276 
N. Y. 313), wherein the court defined an 

occupational disease as being one due to 
the nature of the employment and dis- 
tinguished it from a disease not charac- 
teristic of the employment but due to 
some failure on the part of the employer. 
Basing their action upon this dictum of 
the court, actions at law have been 
brought by a number of persons who al- 
lege that they are permanently partially 
disabled from tuberculosis resulting from 
the employer’s negligence in not remov- 
ing from the air in the work room gases 
and fumes generated during their work- 
ing hours. In their complaints the plain- 
tiffs allege that their disability is not the 
ne of inhaling dust and is not an 
occupational disease. 

“Further, it has been alleged in other 
actions that Section 66 of the workmen’s 
co! ‘pensation law is invalid unless it per- 
mits an action at law for damages for 
partial disability from silicosis or other 
dust disease, since that section declares 
that compensation shall not be allowed 
for partial disability from any such dis- 
ease. This question was inconclusively 
discussed by the Court of Appeals in the 
Case of Scherini vs. Titanium Alloy Co. 
(286 N. Y. 531). 

‘No final adjudication has been made 
by the Court of Appeals as to the pos- 
ible asserted liability of the employer 
lor diseases outside the scope of the 
workmen’s compensation law. Until the 
law shall be settled that there is no such 


CLARIFY MICHIGAN AUTO ACT 





Bar Association Members Urge Reports 
to State Department to Avoid 
Technical Violations 
The State Bar of Michigan’s insurance 
committee, through its chairman, Roscoe 
O. Bonisteel of Ann Arbor, is recom- 
mending to Michigan motorists that 
under the strengthened financial respon- 
sibility law which becomes effective July 
30, they report to the Secretary of State 
all accidents in which they are involved 


where there exists any possibility that 
personal injuries might develop. 
The committee, declaring that some 


points about the new law probably are 
hazy to the average motorist, offered 





liability, there will continue to be a de- 
mand for coverage against such possible 
liability. It is the judgment of the gov- 
erning committee that provision should 
be made for an extension of Paragraph 
One (b) specifically to include such, and 
to provide for the legal defense of such 
actions. The necessity for such coverage 
is the more evident in view of the inter- 
pretation put upon its policy by the State 
Insurance Fund, which contends that its 
policies cover the full and complete legal 
liability of the employer for disease other 
than under the workmen’s compensation 
law.” 


some suggestions as to the best proce- 
dures to be followed by autoists in order 
not to create the danger of coming under 
penalty provisions of the act. It was 
noted particularly that cases arise in 
which there is no apparent personal in- 
jury at the time of the accident “but a 
couple of weeks or so later it develops 
that one of the parties actually received 
personal injury resulting from the acci- 
dent.” If such an accident has not been 
reported, the committee concluded, there 
might be a technical violation of the law 
so it was recommended that the safe 
policy be pursued of reporting all ques- 
tionable accidents in full compliance with 
terms of the act, even though the report- 
ing driver himself was the only casualty. 

It was emphasized that the new law 
sets up an entirely new reporting re- 
quirement, making mandatory reports to 
the Secretary of State as well as to police 
authorities as required under the old 
law. The police report, it was stressed, 
does not suffice to meet the new statu- 
tory provisions. It was also noted that 
“all drivers and owners involved” must 
submit separate reports even if only a 
single car is involved. Owners of parked 
cars figuring in accidents also must re- 
port, it was stated, and Michigan car 
owners must report on accidents occur- 
ring outside the state as well as on those 
within the state boundaries. 
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Michigan First State to 


Accept Compensation Plans 
Michigan is the first state to approve 


the separate. workmen’s compensation 
rating formulas of the stock and 
stock carriers; filings of which are being 
made by the National Council on Com- 
pensation with the reg 


non- 


Insurance xional 
committees and the rating authorities in 
the independent states. The two plans 


are effective in Michigan as of today. 


_The two rating formulas are being 
filed throughout the country as rapidly 
as possible. In New York State, where 


the stock companies independently filed 
their rating program some time ago, the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
has not yet filed the non-stock plan. 
COLONIAL INSURANCE CoO. 
Colonial Insurance Co., Los Angeles, 
which was converted from a mutual com 
pany to a stock carrier in 1942 and which 


added general liability to its line of 
business transacted wrote a_ total of 
$502,011 net premiums for the first six 


months of 1943, a gain of 86% over the 
same period of 1942, according to figures 
just released by Vice President John C. 
Sutherland. 





OR POLITICAL INFLUENCE 


NATURAL GROWTH 
UNAFFECTED BY 


REINSURANCE, MERGERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


OF ANY KIND 


csltihdishedl 1897 














CASUALTY 
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Jeffrey Joins Production Ranks as 
Officer of George L. Cutter, Inc. 


G. Pratt Cutter, president, George L. 
Cutter, Inc., 41 East Forty-second Street, 
New York City, announces the appoint- 
ment of William C. Jeffrey as vice presi- 
dent of the agency, representing : 

London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
for all casualty lines. 

Safeguard Insurance Co., of London & 
Lancashire Group, for automobile and 
suburban fire lines. 

Mr. Jeffrey also has been appointed 
assistant manager of the metropolitan 
department of the Safeguard, writing 
New York City fire and allied lines. 

Mr. Jeffrey has had wide experience in 
insurance production, management and 
education. He is chief lecturer and di- 
rector of the insurance brokerage course 
conducted by the New York Chapter, 
Knights of Columbus. He has been an 
instructor in the school for the past five 
years. He is a former vice president of 
the Accident & Health Club of New 
York, and as chairman of its educational 
committee has conducted some of its 
most successful sales congresses. 

Was With Travelers 

}orn in this country of Scotch parent- 
age, Mr. Jeffrey joined the Canadian 
forces in the first World War in 1915, 
serving overseas until the close of the 
war. His first insurance experience was 
with the Travelers Life at its Yonkers, 
N. Y., branch office. Next he went into 
contract sales and in 1933 joined the met- 
ropolitan New York office of the Ocean 
Accident, specializing first in accident 
and health business, and then going into 
the general casualty lines. 

He next joined the Royal Indemnity 
as accident and health production mana- 
ger in the metropolitan New York of- 
fice. He organized a new brokers’ de- 
partment there, and introduced the brok- 


“Qt in Our Lane” | 


Newspaper headline “Ann Harding Ar- 
rives on Way to Hollywood” with sub- 
head reading “Accompanied by Janssen, 
Husband and Conductor” had us won- 
dering whether she had come in with 
three fellows. 

x x 
Edgar Bergen’s boy, Charlie, says he 
doesn’t like his zoot-suit pants because 
they are too tight under the armpits. 
x * x 


One of our Hollywood friends tells us 
of a motion picture director who recent- 
ly said: “The music should be more sub- 
dubbed.” 

* * * 

Same director was heard to say to his 
secretary, “Miss Chandler, you are so 
inefficious.” 

* * * 

From the Grayspoint (Ore.) News: 

silly Corum, captain-elect of next sea- 
son’s football team, is the high school’s 
genius. Billy can make a piano talk, 
twirls a couple of mean sticks on a snare 
drum, and plays a B-flat corset like no- 
body’s business.” 

cau 

Ben Bernie says that one of the boys 

in his outfit has the map of Ireland all 


over his face—the freckles mark the 
cities. 
* * ok 
Abe Martin says: “One o’ the finest 
accomplishments is makin’ a long story 
short.’ 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 


WILLIAM C. 


JEFFREY 


ers’ continuation courses conducted by 
the Royal Groups. He conducted classes 
for brokers for some time, culminating 
in a meeting attended by 650 brokers 
when he and H. M. Partington of the 
agency and brokerage department pre- 
sented the groups’ production survey 
plan in a dramatic session which caused 
wide comment in the insurance district. 

Two years ago he joined the metro- 
politan New_York production depart- 
aaah of the Loyalty Group covering all 
lines, which position he now leaves to 
join George L. Cutter, Inc. 


OLMSTED IS MADE COLONEL 

George Olmsted, vice president of the 
Hawkeye Casualty Co., Des Moines, has 
been promoted from the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel to colonel. He is in charge 
of the distribution branch of the inter- 
national division of the army services of 
supply. He is secretary of the assign- 
ment committee of the international 
branch which directs flow of munitions 
to the various fighting fronts. 





RESTORES AUTO LICENSES 


Suspended driver licenses and motor 
vehicle registrations numbering 3,200 
were restored by Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Clifford J. Fletcher in the first 
six months of 1943, under the “innocent 
party” amendment to the State’s Motor 
Vehicle Safety-Responsibility Law. 





WEBER GOES TO DES MOINES 


Robert Weber, formerly with the 
Travelers at Wichita, Kan., has been 
appointed field representative of the 
company at Des Moines, it was an- 
nounced by George A. Voth, Des Moines 
manager. 





TRAVELERS NAMES WEBSTER 


Herbert A. Webster, Marlboro, Mass., 
has been appointed life, accident and 
Group field assistant in the Boston 
branch office of the Travelers. He is a 
graduate of Industrial Lenders Technical 
Institute. 


ROBERT DYGERT JOINS FBI 

Robert Dygert, claims attorney in the 
Minneapolis office of the Maryland 
Casualty, has resigned as of July 31 to 
join the staff of the FBI in Washing- 
ton, D, C 





Continental Announces 
Family Hospital Plan 


FOR NEW YORK STATE MARKET 





Has Special War Risk Rider; R. J. Keane 
is Head of A. & H. Department 
in New York City 





R. J. Keane, manager of the accident, 
health and hospital branch office of the 
Continental Casualty Co., at 80 John 
Street, New York City, announces that 
the company has advanced a new family 
group hospital plan for New York State. 

This policy covers the husband and 
wife and all unmarried children between 
the ages of 1 and 17, inclusive. The 
coverage provides a daily hospital bene- 
fit of $5 for the husband, $4 for the wife 
and $3 for the children for a period of 
thirty days for each hospital confine- 
ment. One-half the daily rate is payable 
for an additional ninety days. 

The coverage includes full benefits 
for maternity, female diseases, hernia, 
appendicitis, tonsillitis and adenoids after 
the policy has been in force for a period 
of ten months. 

Lump sum reimbursement for operat- 
ing room, anaesthetic, drugs, dressings, 
X-rays, laboratory, ambulance and medi- 
cine is included. 

War Risk Rider 

One of the outstanding features of this 
new contract is the inclusion of a spe- 
cial war risk rider, which extends the 
protection to include injuries caused by 
War or Acts of War, direct or indirect. 
For example, injuries resulting from 
sabotage, blackouts, air-raids, invasion 
and all civilian War hazards are fully 
covered. 

Surgical benefits from $5 to $100 may 
be added, if desired, for a small addi- 
tional premium. 

Upon entering the armed forces of the 
United-States, the insurance of a mem- 
ber of the family group may be cancelled 


NEW POLICY FORM IN CANADA 





CUA Announces Seven-point Office Bur. 
glary and Robbery Policy to Limited 
Types of Businesses 

The Canadian Underwriters Association 
announces a new seven-point office bur- 
glary and robbery policy may be written 
for insureds operating business and pro- 
fessional offices where there is no n anu- 
facturing, merchandise for sale, cleaning, 
repairing, processing, storage or dis- 
tribution. 

This policy orovides standard limits of 
$250 in each of the following classifica- 
tions: robbery within the premises, rob- 
bery outside the premises, kidna ‘pping, 
safe burglary, money and securities jn 
night depository or residence, burglary, 
robbery, theft and larceny within the 
premises, and damage. 

Increased limits may be written in 
multiples of the $250 standard limits and 
charged for by increasing the premium 
for the policy in the ratio that the 
standard limits are increased. 

This new policy is not available to 
auctioneers, banks, bowling alleys, clubs, 
coal and wood dealers, dairies, garages, 
hotels, ice dealers, ice cream manufac- 
turers, loan companies, lumber yards, 
money. exchanges, travel ticket offices, 
recreation or amusement offices, pawn 
brokers, pool rooms, rental agencies (ex- 
cept real estate), restaurants, theatres. 

The policy can be written for one or 
three years. 








and pro-rata return premium will be 
made. 

Assisting Mr. Keane in the manage- 
ment of the office, sometimes called the 
“department store” of accident and 
health insurance, are William V. Dillon, 
superintendent of commercial and _ non- 
cancellable departments; Jules B. Ley, 
superintendent of disability division; 
Victor J. Abbot and Frank E. Workman, 
supervisors of hospitalization, family 
group, individual and wholesale. 





Selling School 


A. E. Leu, special agent at Albany, N. Y., 
for the American Surety Co., ts author 
of @ timely article, “Selling School Bus 
Insurance,” in the July issue of the com- 
pany’s “Bulletin,” as follows: 


School bus insurance, above all, calls 
for a job of salesmanship. The coverage 
afforded under a school bus policy is 
well known to the boards of education. 


Members of the public, taxpayers, and 
public officials realize the value of the 
school bus policy, and in most cases 
make it mandatory to carry this protec- 
tion. 

Getting down to cold facts, we have 
here a line which assures us of a steady 
premium volume and a good loss ratio, 
as well as a line that will be the last to 
feel the effects of rationing. This is as 
it should be, and our companies and the 
insurance fraternity at large should be 
proud to assist in the education of the 
nation’s children. 


Should Consult Agent 


It has always been my belief that our 
local agents should be consulted in the 
sale of school bus insurance. In most 
instances the local agent is either a 
friend of long standing or has an inti- 
mate knowledge of the affairs of the local 
board of education. 

It is all very well to mail circulars, 
solicitation letters, and to make tele- 
phone calls, but these forms of solicita- 
tion are not practical when selling in- 
surance to public and semi-public bodies. 

In our state most school bus fleets are 
owned by the central school district. 
Our agents and the companies’ fieldmen 
should contact members of the boards of 
education. It should be the fieldman’s 
practice to let the agent go to the “front” 
on these calls. After all, the fieldman, 
while important, is a transitory factor. 
The agent remains in his community; his 
children and his relatives’ youngsters are 
served by this institution. The fieldman 


Bus Insurance 


serves his purpose by counsel, explana- 
tion of coverage, and planning the cam- 
paign to place the business on the books. 

School bus insurance is written on an 
annual basis, and over a period of years 
will produce a continuing premium vol- 
ume. Hence, the agents and the com- 
panies are assured of a steady income 
rather than just a “windfall.” If field- 
men will consider this and make calls 
with our agents to see board of education 
members, both will benefit. 

Sad Awakening 

Some boards make a practice of divid- 
ing a school’s insurance coverage. How- 
ever, there has been a sad awakening by 
board members in some cases where this 
has been done. For example, in a small 
town near our branch office a central 
school district divided its business. A 
policy providing O. L. & T. coverage in 
grounds and buildings was given a local 
agent. He neglected to provide protec- 
tion on the athletic field and bleachers. 
The bleachers collapsed, and the central 
school district faced a $10,000 suit for 
injuries—with no coverage. The sad 
part of the picture is that, through one 
agent’s neglect, all the other loca] agents 
suffered as the board, following this ex 
perience, engaged the services of an edu- 
cational insurance survey company. 

All insurance policies purchased! by 
political subdivisions are considered pub- 
lic records. Policies are usually on file 
with clerks of boards of education of 
school principals, and should be reviewed 
annually by either a company represen 
tative or our agent. The branch offict 
should maintain a regular file on ex))'ra 
tions of school bus policies within its 
territory. This will enable the branch 
office and the agent to solicit specific, as 
well as general, buses. 

Board of education members scrve 
without monetary consideration an‘, !0 
most instances, appreciate any helpful 
effort of service on the part of our 
agents or the companies. 
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a HUGE L. sy At the dawn of the 19th century it 
F eo would have seemed fantastic to pre- 

dict what subsequently happened—that with the arrival of the 20th century 


in another few decades steel would have become the key weapon in a 

global war. e Although in 1800 Americans turned out an estimated 50,000 

net tons of iron, Jess than 1,000 tons of steel were produced. Today, with 

an annual capacity of 90,000,000 net tons, mills in the United States can 

make as much steel in a few hours as the entire tonnage of iron produced 

in 1800. ¢ Presently employing some 634,000 workers, and with an aver-' 
age monthly payroll of $133,275,000, the steel industry in this country ex-— 
pects to produce, in 1943, approximately 92,000,000 tons of steel. In 

addition to establishing a new record, this will be more than half of the 

steel produced in the world. 



















YMECOUWNC MAME 
_ 
3 Strength and a maximum of shock-proof protection 


have been contributed by steel to the building of 
America and to America’s buildings—a contribution 
of real magnitude to the country’s economic growth 
and to its national security. And to safeguard its own 
vast property investments and activities against a 
phase of insurable hazards, the steel industry 
has utilized the strength and shock-proof financial 
protection afforded by insurance. 

In safeguarding all types of physical values which 
are fundamental in the building of America, the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups make available to agents 
and brokers highly-developed underwriting and ser- 
vice facilities. 

AGENTS AND BROKERS—War Damage policies should be 


renewed. Do not fail to inform property owners as to 
the availability of such insurance. 


-RPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA + _ THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO LTD. + THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA + THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY + ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD + THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY + STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 







the United States would be leading the world in steel production and that - 
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